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VOICES IN THE GARDEN 


That there is no place more pleasant than a garden, may appear 
from God himselfe, who after he had made Man, planted the Garden 
of Eden, and put him therein... 

WILLIAM COLES, The Art of Simpling, 1656. 


There is a garden in her face 
where roses and white lilies grow. 
RICHARD ALISON 1606 


In the garden more grows than the gardener sows. 
SPANISH PROVERB quoted in English 1627. 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells and cockle shells, 
And pretty maids all in a row. 
ENGLISH NURSERY RHYME 


Good fruit and good plentie doth well in the loft, 
then make thee an orchard and cherish it oft. 
THOMAS TUSSER 1573 


Good huswifes in Sommer will save their owne seedes 
against the next yere, as occasion nedes. 

One seede for another, to make an exchange 

with the fellowlie neighbourhood seemeth not strange. 
THOMAS TUSSER 1573 


What greater pleasure can there be than to smell the sweet 
odour of herbes, trees and fruites, and to behold the goodly 
colour of the same... 

LEONARD MASCALL 1572. 
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ing, the back-to-the-earth move- 
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EARTH PEOPLE WRITE: 


Dear People, 

We really dig what your magazine is 
trying to achieve and offer our love and 
thanks to all Involved in its production. To 
help with the next edition and aiso to help 
all the other people on this trip, here are a 
few little tid-bits we have found along our 
travels. | would love to be able to write an 
article for you but find that writing is not 
my scene so | will just state my Information 
simply. 

1) There is an organic herb farm in 
N.S.W. where you can buy herb plants etc. 
and who publish a catalogue which is full of 
really Interesting information such as harbs 
to plant near vegetables and fruit trees to 
keep away pests; herbs to plant near houses 
to keep fleas, mosquitos, flies away from 
the house etc. The place is: 

BEAUFORT HERB FARM, 

P.O. Box 90, 

Cootamundra 2590 N.S.W. 

The catalogue costs 30 cents and can be 
posted to interested people. 

2) You can make your own halva really 
easily. Halva is mostly sesame seeds, and 
sesame seeds are really high in calcium (for 
bones) and iron. To make: Mash up in a 
grinder (— a cleaned out coffee grinder will 
do the trick, but make sure it has all the 
coffee out) 2 Ib. sesame seeds. 

Mix In % teaspoon ground cinnamon 
and enough pure honey to mix to a firm 
consistency. The haiva can be eaten like that 
or it can be spread out to 1 Inch thick ina 
pan and left in the sun till the honey 
crystallizes and makes the halva firm, For 
really hard halva refrigerate. This recipe has 
the advantage that none of the ingredients 
are cooked and therefore have ultimate food 
value, 

3) Another beaut recipe for sesame seeds 
again uncooked is tahini. Home-made tahini 
is so much better and nicer than bought 
tahini. 

Grind up sesame seeds. Place in a bowl 
and add juice of one lemon, pinch of salt, 2 
crushed garlic, oil, pinch of cumin, pinch of 
chilli powder and enough water to mix toa 
runny consistency. 

The tahini Is delicious as a sauce for 
baked potatoes in their jackets, or baked 
pumpkin, 

4) For people who have fruit trees and 
berry bushes that the birds don't leave 
anything for you to eat — if you can't beat 
them, join them. Birds only eat fruit if they 
haven't the things they really like to eat 
around, So to encourage birds to your. 
garden and to keep them away from your 
fruit trees, plant the things they would 
really like to eat. There is a really good little 
book which identifies all Australian birds 
and tells what they eat, and how to grow 
the things they eat. It is: 

AUSTRALIAN NATIVE GARDENS & 
BIRDS, 

by Barbara Salter and is printed by 
Jacaranda Press. It is only a small paperback 
so it doesn't cost much. 

5) Also another interesting book is: 

AUSTRALIAN BUSHCRAFT 

by M. W. Plate. 

it has heaps of really good information 
for people starting communities in bush 
areas and for bush walkers etc. It tells how 
to start a fire without matches, some about 
native plants that can be eaten, how to 
obtain water by precipitation, how to deal 
with venomous creeples and their bites. It 
too Is a paperback and only costs about a 
dollar. It is one of the PERIWINKLE colour 
series of books. 

| thought when | started that | had loads 
of information, but | can't think of 
anything else. Here's hoping you can get 
something useful from these few pages. 


Keep the information coming 
and peace be with you 

Love from Carrie (& Ken), 
West Brunswick, Victoria. 


Thanks for the kind words and helpful 
advice Carrie. Your letter reached us when 
we were at a low ebb and wondering 
whether or not there would ever be an 
EARTH GARDEN NO. 2. But here we are 
again and we think it's fitting that your 
letter is the first item in the magazine. 
—E.G. 


PIPS SPS SL SSS PIPS SP PAP SSS ag 


Dear Garden, 

Enclosed please find some paper which 
says we are giving you S1.20. Cathie and | 
have found ourselves in a railway carriage 
(courtesy S.A. Railways and money of 
course) sitting on acres of lush bush. 

We need ideas (We have some, greedy, 
want more) and the other bastard always 
comes up with ones we should have thought 
of so that's why we are writing for your 
magazine. 

Also have ideas to give if O.K. 

EARTH HOGS, Erik & Cathie Frankiw, 
Cockatoo Valley, South Australia. 


We hope you got some good ideas from 
EARTH GARDEN No. 1 Erik & Cathie. 
Why not drop us a line so that we can tell 
our readers how they can end up living ina 
railway caboose, where they can buy it, and 
how they can get it to their patch of bush. 
— E.G. 


APIE PPL SEESE EIEEE PEP SS ASIA 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

| live here with my two small children in 
this tropical paradise that has not yet been 
ruined by insensitive and reckless man 
motivated by profit. Getting here was a 
simple matter, however living here in 
harmony with the natural environment does 
present various problems. 

The main problem seems to be a simple 
question of ownership. If one is to put one's 
heart and soul into a home and garden it isa 
sad thing to have the constant possibility 
that one could be ruthlessly turned out by 
the finance capitalist real estate chaps. The 
initial expense of buying a property could 
be broken down somewhat by a few people 
pooling resources. 

The next problem seems to be people. 
For people to live and work together in 
harmony they need to share a common 
mature responsible outlook. They need to 
be loving, peaceful and good neighbourly 
people, eager to work creatively and 
without concern for reward. They must 
have an understanding of children, animals, 
plants, trees and organic gardening - or be 
keen to learn. 

They must not only be familiar with the 
laws of God and their necessity for man to 
carry In his heart but the simple laws of 
responsibility to animals and the needs of 
the plant world — i.e, expecting to reap 
what one sows -- and the loving care process 
in between sowing and reaping. 

When one finds peace within oneself in a 
natural environment the problems begin to 
solve themselves -- they become more of a 
challenge and gradually disappear altogether 
as a general “oneness" with the environment 
follows. 

One has to be familiar with the ways of 
improvisation and the necessity to be 
self-sufficient. A clear appreciation of 
reality and not an artificially stimulated 
concept of how beautiful everything is. One 
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needs to have a keen sense of humour to 
bridge the cultural gap between the wide 
cross-section of people one encounters. 

My problems are not awesome by any 
means. | have just learnt to deal with them 
systematically and have faith that they will 
conform to the usual patterns of supply and 
demand (with patience and perseverance 
they seem to). 

| don't have any advice for young people 
living in the cities about to go to the 
country except simply “try it yourself", but 
please remember not to ruin it so that 
others may try it too after you. 

Sincerely and with love, Margaret Bice, 
Mossman, North Queensland. 


PP PP PSP PP PP PI SPA 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

Thank you very much for sending me a 
copy of EARTH GARDEN. | have read 
every word of it. Congratulations on the 
variety of articles. Your choice of subjects is 
excellent and the practicality of it must 
appeal to many many people -- especially 
the young. 

| think you are unaware of the fact that | 
sold “HAROLD MORTON'S BOOKS HOP" 
nearly twelve months ago, My retirement 
from the bookshop was so that | could grow 
our own fruit and vegetables again as | did 
in Queensland and here to a much smaller 
extent. 

Criticism invited -- that's excellent. Pages 
20 “Facts about foil". Dr, Max Gerson, one 
of the greatest medical men (Albert 
Schweitzer wrote of him as "a medical 
genius who walked among us") was very 
emphatic in his denunciation of the use of 
hard plastics and of aluminium in any way 
with food - and not only the hard plastics, 
but the plastic bags used by most shops 
when selling carrots, fruits etc. Both plastics 
and aluminium are on the poison list. 

Thank you for sending EARTH GAR- 
DEN -- | hope to do something to further 
its influence 

All kindest regards, 

Harold Morton, 

Kellyville, N.S.W. 


We're very grateful for your support, Mr. 
Morton - and glad you like EARTH 
GARDEN. Thanks for the words on 
plastics and aluminium. See page 12 for 
facts on aluminium. 


PI PP PP POPS EI PP EP PS APAPAP 


Dear E.G. — | have now had the time to 
have a good look at EARTH GARDEN. It 
should particularly appeal to the young, of 
which we have very few, and if they read it 
they will be off to a kibbutz, 

it makes me wish | was younger. 

| have 14 acres here but various factors 
have prevented me using them properly. 
Running the bookshop and editing “Good 
Earth" take all my spare time as | have ''a 
job in the city". However | am in sight of 
retirement and may soon toss it in to do the 
things | want to do. 

1 wish you success in your venture and 
will do what ! can to help, 

Howard Ackerley, 

Warrandyte, Victoria. 


Mr, Ackerley is an active member of the 
Organic Farming and Gardening Society 
(Aust). edits its magazine “Good Earth” and 
runs its subsidiary, Soil & Health Publica- 
tions, — E.G. 
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Getting it all 
together ... 


George, Greg, Terri and Helen have got it all together down 
on the organic farm at Harrisville, near Ipswich, Queensland. 
They're sort of 20th century sharecroppers, living and working 
by growing natural produce on a small section of Don 
Macfarlane's organic dairy farm. 

They share with Don Macfarlane the running of an organic 
farm produce outlet called “Wholefoods” at Auchenflower in 
Brisbane. They live near the farm in a former railwayman's 
cottage which they rent for 52.50 a week. They haul their own 
water and timber for their wood stove. 

The new way of life began when Bomb Shelta, for which 
they were doing voluntary work in Brisbane, decided to 
arrange a commune. “We decided we had to get some farming 
experience,” George said. 

At night the girls make macrame goods like wall-hangings, 
bags and vests. If you want to get into macrame, Terri says 
that one of the best books is: “The Right Way To Macrame” 
by Evelyn Styles Stewart. Price 53.85. Lots of illustrations 
though. 

George turned us on to the “Bushcraft” books (see KEY 
section). 


TERRI, HELEN, GEORGE and GREG plant out seedlings. . 


down on the organic jarm 


It was “Out of the Earth”, one of a series of books by 
Louis Bromfield, which first got Don Macfarlane interested in 
organic farming. 

“It seemed to be the right system of farming and we 
became interested in this and gradually evolved our own 
system of farming by applying organic systems,” Don recalls. 


This was in the mid-fifties. In 1962 Don visited Bromfield’s 
home at Malabar Farm during a 23-day trip to the United 
States. The author had died a few years earlier. 

The American journey was an adjunct to Don Macfarlane's 
8% months looking at organic farms and experimental projects 
in England and Europe as a Nuffield scholar. 

At Harrisville he runs Illawarra Shorthorn cattle for milk 
and surplus beef over 880 acres on which he also grows organic 
wheat, barley, maize, soybeans and millet. 

Don Macfarlane is the founder and moving force behind the 
“Wholefoods” organic produce outlet. The shop is a link 
between growers of natural fruit and vegetables and city 
people seeking healthy food. 

He wants the Harrisville farm to become, in time, a model 
of what can be achieved by organic methods while at the same 
time producing goods for the “Wholefoods” outlet. 

Don is president of the Land Use committee of the 
Queensland branch of the Australian Farmer Federation and 
has represented the state at national meetings in Canberra. 

He is attempting to make conventional farmers more aware 
of the dangers of pesticides, weedicides and fungicides. Don 
bridges the gap between the generations, actively encouraging 
young city people to try natural farming in the country. 

_ Don is an elder of the Presbyterian Church. His family — 
five boys and a girl -- made us welcome when we visited them 
recently. 

The strength of his beliefs in spray-free produce is 
illustrated by his purchase of a 160 acre farm merely to act as 
a buffer between his own fields and those of nearby farmers 
still using sprays. 


THE $2,000 MANSION 


THE PARSONAGE: Bakehouse at left. 


Peter Crase is a craftsman in wood. He hand turns and 
carves wood into period style chairs, tables, dressers and 
settees. He is able to restore antiques and to reproduce them 
“Anything in furniture,” says Peter. 

Peter and his wife Marilyn left Sydney in 1971 to live in the 
small country town of Cassilis, 150 miles north-west of 
Newcastle, New South Wales. They got a quote to build a 
house frame -- 51,800 -- and Peter was preparing to build. 

Then one day he saw an old stone building on the outskirts 
of town. It had a rickety verandah and was choked with 
weeds, but the shell appeared solid. 

Even before he had looked inside Peter decided to buy the 
house. He found the owner, who was renting the house for 52 
a week. The owner asked 52,000 for the house, a separate 
stone building with a leaky roof and two acres of land 
bounded by a creek. 

Today Peter and Marilyn are still working on the 
restoration of their historic natural stone house. They 
discovered that the seven-room building with its wide, shady 
verandahs, was the parsonage of a nearby Anglican Church and 
had been built in 1865. 

They discovered even more -- spoons under the floorboards 
of the old bakehouse, a stone storage cellar under the entrance 
hall, an overgrown driveway to the house and dozens of 
ancient earthenware pots and bottles of the type eagerly 


sought by collectors. 

A separate stone house, formerly used for meat storage, 
now makes a spacious toilet. 

Peter has already made a start restoring the house to its 
period with a circular dining-table and matching chairs, a 
chandelier and an ornate cedar fireplace mantle in the 
stone-walled dining room. 

He intends to leave the plaster lining the walls of the other 
rooms, including the huge living room with its pair of French 
doors leading out to the front verandah. 

The house is shingled with cedar which the Crase's intend 
to replace. The stone bakehouse with its peaked roof makes an 
ideal workshop where Peter turns out expertly carved chair 
legs and backs. 

Later, he plans a vegetable garden and already hunts rabbits 
and buys sheep which he slaughters himself. Marilyn has a 
freezer in the smart, modern kitchen in which Peter made 
cupboards from oregon, burned with a blowtorch and 
wire-brushed. 

They both go to local auctions and recently bought a 
well-preserved sulky for 520 at Gulgong. The owner wanted 
only 516 as he had paid eight pounds for it new. 

Peter Crase has found a way to support himself and lead the 
good life in his 107-year-old house. With the skill he possesses 
at his craft we know that he will succeed. 


far from the 


Peter and Vivienne Russell have left the dark canyons of 
Sydney’s Woolloomooloo and bought themselves an old pub 
outside Mudgee, New South Wales. 

Before they left the city behind, Peter was a lighting 
technician at Sydney’s Channel 9 television station and Viv a 
map-tracer and draughtslady. Peter was, the lights man at 
London’s Mermaid Theatre when Spike Milligan clowned and 
ad-libbed his way through numerous versions of “The Bed 
Sitting Room” in the mid-sixties. 

He's also a good photographer and took the shot of horse 
and homestead at Wilberforce, New South Wales, on page 9 of 
EARTH GARDEN No. 1. 


Goats had eaten away the footing of the outside walls of 
the mud-brick pub (Baa -- delicious!) but there was also 20 
acres under lucerne, a creek and a bush block to provide 
firewood. 

Peter set to work with his friend Ian Black, concreting up 
the cracks and missing sections. As they worked the history of 
the site began to reveal itself. Locals pointed out the flat area 
in front of the house as a former sand-covered parking lot. 
There had been a cricket pitch in that field and tennis courts 


‘Loo 
over the road there. 


One day a woman dropped by who ran the hotel in 1939 
and wanted to meet the new owners. She knew which rooms 
had been bars and which card rooms and guest rooms. 


Plaster chipped off the fireplace to reveal mottled 
hand-made sandstock bricks. The fuel stove in the kitchen was 
again used to bake bread and cook rabbit stew. 

In a couple of months Peter had planted more than 150 
trees. He bought most of them from the Forestry Commission 
— like Mudgee wattle, lemon-scented gum, bottle-brush and 
pines for 40 cents each. 


Fruit Trees 


From Coles came fruit trees at $1.50. Plums, peaches, 
nectarines, figs, mulberry and almonds, Grapevines were fifty 
cents each. 


Making the house liveable and planting the trees have just 
about taken up all Peter’s time so far this year. But soon he 
hopes to be eating good food from his own garden. 


The lucerne field — PHOTO: Peter Russell. 


START A 


Starting and keeping a garden is a creative work, just as 
satisfying as other arts. Producing your own food is the only 
way to make sure it has not been sprayed or contaminated in 
any way. 


You must plan your garden, just as you would a painting, a 
poem or a short story. The end result will have the stamp of 
your originality. The Earth will respond according to the work 
you put into it. 

Visit local gardeners if you can. You'll find them friendly 
and helpful Read books on the history of gardening and 
farming to decide the style of your own. 

There's no need for a “formal” layout, Your garden can be 
circular, oval, triangular, abstract, just plain higgledy-piggledy. 
It’s up to you. 

The ideal situation is a north, or north-west outlook. Beds 
running north to south will capture the most sunlight. 

You must have a close water supply. This can come from a 
creek, spring, dam, well, tank, irrigation or town water. Water 
must always be available. 

Terrace hillsidés. Make sure flat areas are well-drained. 
Don’t forget flowers to brighten up your garden. Climbing 
roses over the trellis, sunflowers with their edible seeds, 
nasturtiums to repel aphids, marigolds against nematodes, 
bulbs like tulips and daffodils and everlastings. 

Keep herbs in a kitchen garden near the house, or plant as 
borders around plant beds, walks and as lawns. Herbs and 
flowers attract the bees, who will work with you by 
pollinating your plants and providing honey. Keep a journal in 
the “garden house”. 

All the following vegetables will make good “starters” for 
your new garden. EARTH GARDEN No. 1 has all the basic 
information you need on herbs, mushrooms, compost, mulch 
and a table of when to sow and reap your produce. 


GARDEN 


RADISH 


Radishes are the first plants you'll eat from your garden -- 
in three weeks to a month. Seeds appear in three to four days 
- which is always encouraging. 

They're easy to grow but need a lot of waler for rapid 
growth, which ensures crispness. Unfortunately, they have little 
nourishment value, but add plenty of taste to salads. 

Off you go. Try “red turnips” the popular round variety. 


CRESS or MUSTARD CRESS 


Grow them all year round inside or outside, or in a window 
box. For a continual supply, sow a little every fortnight, 
mixed with a little mustardseed. 

Apart from regular watering little attention is needed. 
Scissor off when the plants reach about 14 ins high. Add 
to salads. 


CORN 


Sweet corn is delicious, nutritious and one of the few 
vegetables that contains fats. Just about all vine crops, like 
watermelons, squash, pumpkins and cantaloups and also 
onions, carrots and soybeans grow well between rows of corn. 

Sow a row each week in spring through summer to spread 
out the harvest. Corn is a tough plant, but a gross feeder, 
needing plenty of compost or manure. Soak thoroughly once a 
week. Block plant seeds a foot apart each way or in rows three 
feet apart and seeds 15 inches apart. 

Corn should be ready for eating in 242 months — when the 
silky sheen disappears from the tassel which protrudes from 
the end of the cob. In some parts of the United States they 
take their corn very seriously, bringing a pot of water to a 
rolling boil, then running in to the kitchen with “just picked” 
ears of corn for cooking. 


CARROTS 


Carrots really do aid eyesight and improve hair and skin. 
Try ‘em raw. Grate and add honey. Or juice 'em. Carrots are 
the richest vegetable in vitamin A and easy to grow. 

They like a sunny, well-drained position. Sow the seed 
direct in narrow one inch furrows. Seed is very fine -- so sift 
on fine soil, leaf mould or compost. Another wrinkle is to sow 
radish seed with carrots because radishes germinate early and 
help the carrot seedlings come through. 

Seed thickly, then thin when thumb-sized and use the 
tender young roots for cooking. NOTE: Avoid raw manure 
which burns off the roots. 


BEANS 


Beans are the best-selling vegetable in Australia. They're 
tasty, packed with vitamins and give huge yields. Sow a few 
rows each fortnight to ensure a succession of fresh beans. 

Climbing beans make sense because they take up little space 
and can be grown on fences or over a trellis. They also have a 
long cropping period. Try the beautiful “scarlet runner” which 
has scarlet flowers and renews itself for years. 

Green dwarf French beans mature in hot weather and will 
succeed in any soil, but prefer a warm, sunny position. 

Plant beans in spring and throughout summer. 


PEAS 


Peas like a cool temperature and will endure light frosts. 
They contain large quantities of vitamin BI (thiamin) and 
vitamins C and A. 

Plant late summer and winter until mid-spring. Dig narrow 
trenches about a foot deep and plant in about three inches of 
compost. When seedlings are one inch high bank up soil 
broken from the sides of the trench and continue this method. 
When the plant is fully grown the trench should be almost 
filled. 

Wire netting to support climbing peas will result in a heavier 
crop. Dwarfs reach about 18 inches. Telephone is a climber 
with enormous pods which reaches five feet. Beware of water 
logging — make sure soil is well-drained. 


ONIONS 


Onions have so many uses. We like them raw, in salads, 
cooked in stews and added to just about any dish. You'll get 
three crops a year and they store well. 

Plant in a well-drained position where the soil has been 
prepared with manure. Seeds should be planted thickly or sets 
about two inches apart. 

Onions have shallow roots, so plant shallowly. Flood in dry 
spells. Wood ash makes a good top dressing which helps keep 
nasties away. Onions are ready to eat when the tops tend to 
wilt and should be picked before completely wilted for 
storing. 


SWEET POTATOES 


Sweet potatoes provide an autumn or winter vegetable, 
They can’t be grown from seed. Slips are sprouted from other 
sweet potatoes. Plant in spring, allowing five months to mature 
before frost appears, Sweet potatoes are hardy, but prefer a 
well-drained loamy soil. 


ENDIVE 


A popular salad green in France, endive can be eaten 
all-year-round, but is a good substitute for lettuce in winter 
salads. Sow in spring, summer or autumn. Start seeds in beds, 
covering lightly and plant out when 3 inches high, or sow 
direct. Water well. 

Ready for the table in nine weeks. The heart should be 
crisp and white. Blanching ensures this. Blanch by tying the 
outside leaves together over the heart. 

Gather for eating 8-10 days after blanching. Stagger 
blanching to obtain a continual supply. 


CAPSICUM ( PEPPERS) 


Capsicums are extremely high in vitamin “C” content and 
will grow wherever tomatoes will. Plant after frost danger is 
over. Onions and carrots make good companion plants. 

Space 2 inches apart in seedling box and plant out when 4 
inches high, spacing them 2 feet apart. Water generously, 
especially when young. 


TOMATOES 


Everybody likes tomatoes, freshly-picked for salads and 
sandwiches. Raise seedlings in forms or beds and plant out ina 
sheltered spot, or sow direct when all danger of frost is over. 

In small gardens pla tomatoes 3 feet apart and support 
with a solid stake for ea h plant. Trim off protruding laterals 
as the plants grow. Water regularly. 

Interesting varieties are King Humbert, a small egg tomato, 
with an early-maturing heavy crop, Red Cherry and Tiny Tims. 
These are dwarf tomatoes, producing tiny tomatoes the size 
and colour of cherries. 


CHINESE or CELERY CABBAGE 


Nota true cabbage — leaves are similar to lettuce, and stalks 
a little like celery, Can be eaten raw in salads, or cooked like 
ordinary cabbage. 

It’s much easier to grow than true cabbage and less likely to 
be troubled by pests and disease. Sow in late summer or 
autumn. They need plenty of water and like lime and coolness. 

They mature in 12 weeks, and so provide a welcome winter 
green. 


Emmaus, Pennsylvania -- This is the postmark which more 
than two million world-wide readers see each month as they 
open parcels containing books and publications of the Rodale 
Press Inc. 

The mail emanates from a small Lehigh Valley town which 
got its bibical name from Moravian farmers who first settled 
in the area. These days it is better known as the world centre 
of the organic gardening, farming and food-marketing 
movement. 


The prophet of this gospel of natural living was J. I. 
(Jerome Irving) Rodale, who gave up a prosperous city 
business life for a run-down farm near Emmaus in 1941. 

J. I. Rodale died last year, aged 72. But before he died he 
saw most of his beliefs become generally accepted. After being 
branded a crank for thirty years he was suddenly overtaken by 
events and found himself the centre of a fashionable cult. 

In those thirty years he taught the American public to read 
labels and urged them to turn their back on artificial fertilizers 
and chemical sprays and to shy away from synthetically-pre- 
served foods towards more natural products. 


J. I. Rodale read Sir Albert Howard’s “An Agricultural 
Testament” and. immediately accepted the British agronomist’s 
conclusion that composting led to healthy soil and healthy 
food. “Sir Albert lit a fire under me,” he said. 

Armed with this enthusiasm he dropped three magazines he 
was publishing and in 1942 launched “Organic Gardening and 
Farming” magazine, with Sir Albert Howard in England as a 
long-distance associate editor. 


The magazine's circulation grew slowly -- from 10,000 with 
the first issue to 70,000 in 1959. In the last few years it has 
really taken off and now sells 700,000 copies monthly. 

Other publications followed -- “Prevention”, a journal of 
health and nutrition -- which has a healthy readership of one 
million, “Quinto Lingo”, with articles in English and five other 
languages, “Fitness for Living”, “Compost Science”, and the 
“Environmental Action Bulletin”, a weekly newsletter printed 
on recycled paper. 


There's also a flourishing book division. The bulky 
“Encyclopedia of Organic Gardening”, priced at SU.S.12.95, 
has now sold 210,000 copies. 

Since 1954 the Rodale publishing empire has been run by J. 
L's son Robert, aged 42. He is the editor of “The Basic Book 
of Organic Gardening”, published by Ballantine books, which 
has sold more than 200,000 copies. 

J. I. Rodale turned his 63-acre farm into an organic 
showplace. He shed his accountant’s suit for work clothes and 
started putting Sir Albert Howard’s principles into practice. 

He laid off the chemicals and laid on the compost and soon 
motorists were pulling off the road to gape at his 15-foot 
sunflowers, towering on stems as thick as a man’s fist. 
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THE RODALE WAY 


He lived in a Pennsylvania-Dutch mansion, built a home for 
Robert, a greenhouse, barns, a root cellar and a chicken house 
whose inhabitants were never fed antibiotics or artificial 
hormones. 

Never a vegetarian, J. I. bought poor. quality steers and 
raised them on untreated grains and legumes to provide 
delicious organic steaks. 

He thought — and wrote at length — that wheat-containing 
foods were unfit for human consumption. He was even more 
against refined sugar and wrote a book on the subject called 
“Natural Health, Sugar and the Criminal Mind”. Milk was 
another pet hate. 


J. I. Rodale loved the theatre and usually managed to see a 
play in New York at least once a week. He wrote 33 plays, 
mostly comedies, a number of which were produced by high 
school and university groups. 

“The Hairy Falsetto”, his most popular play, is a 
courtroom farce starring Little Red Riding Hood and the rest 
of the gang. In it the wolf says: 


“Your honour, I will prove to the satisfaction of this court 
that whenever Little Red brought groceries to her 
grandmother, they were the kind of package goods heavily 
loaded with chemical additives, homogenized with insecticides 
and fungicides, alkaloids, propionates, polyoxyethylene 
monostearates, prokylene oxides, methyl bromides and 
assorted diacetate compounds, benzoate of soda and 2, 4-D.” 

“No wonder they tasted like a pig’s behind,” says Grandma. 
“Yech!” 

Today Robert Rodale edits the main magazines. He also 
writes a syndicated column called “Organic Living”, published 
in 37 newspapers in the United States and in the “Mainichi 
News” in Japan. 


An important part of his activities centres around the 
Organic Gardening Experimental Farm, still composted with 
leaves from nearby Allentown, which help form the 
oval-shaped compost heaps that restored the farm to 
productivity. 

The Rodale farm affects visitors profoundly. They see 
cabbages as big as footballs, fat ears of corn, huge tomatoes 
blushing with goodness. Grains and grasses grow on strips 
where the chief rules of organic farming are followed -- 
rotation of crops, incorporation into the soil of green manures 
(legumes and grasses) and no chemicals. 


Chickens -- for meat and eggs -- roost on a dropping pit 
primed with several layers of soil and rotted cattle manure. 
The result is a culture, rich in bacteria, which deodorizes the 
droppings and turns them into loamy compost for gardens and 
fields. 

Other experiments are continuously going on -- like 
“fertilizing” with tin cans and mulching with stones. But 


Robert Rodale says the farm is too small for all the 
experiments he has in mind and plans to buy another four 
times bigger. 

He says one of his major tasks is welcoming and holding the 
young converts to the organic way, while comforting the older 
faithful. 

“It's like integration,” says Robert. “The health food stores 
have integrated them.” 


Another of his purposes is to encourage the expansion of 
the organic movement into a broad alternative to organized, 
mechanized life. In a recent issue of “Organic Gardening” he 
spelled out his vision of an “organic America”: 

“Sewage would enrich farm fields instead of polluting 
rivers, lakes and harbours. Automobile smog would be 
minimized because more people would be living on small 


Are you curious about the natural, organic health-food 
way of life? 

Join the club! There are millions like you, and these are 
the questions they ask most often: 

Q. What are health foods? 

A. They are anything you eat that's good for you. Fresh 
fruits and vegetables are health foods. So are whole grains, 
seeds, nuts, and other natural foods. Meat and fish can be 
health foods, especially if they are free of additives or 
chemical residues. 

Q. Why are health foods expensive? 

A. Many health foods are specialty items, handled in 
small lots. Their shipping cost is greater than that of regular 
items. Profit margins have also been higher on health foods. 
That's changing, though, as mass marketing enters the 
picture. 

Lower priced health foods include brown rice, whole 
grains, dried beans, sunflower seeds, and old-fashioned 
peanut butter. Buy in bulk for greater savings. 

Q. What is the most popular health food? 

A. Wheat germ heads the list. Wheat germ is high in 
good quality protein, rich in scarce minerals, vitamins, and 
unsaturated oils. 

Use wheat germ as a nutritional booster for cereals, meat 
loaf, casseroles, and baked goods. 

Q. How can I get my children to eat health foods? 

A. Change the way you cook. Use less sugar and white 
flour and fewer fatty meats. Put out a plate of raw 
vegetables before dinner, when everyone’s hungry. Serve 
fruit for dessert. Learn about nutrition and dish out 
information with your meals. 

Some hip teenagers are now more interested in natural 
foods than their parents and are asking for better food at 
home. 

Q. My youngsters are into vegetarianism. What should I 
do? 

A. Learn how to be a good vegetarian cook. Serve a 
variety of vegetables, grains, beans, and fruit at each meal 
to upgrade protein quality. Mix eggs and natural cheese into 
casseroles, soups, desserts — anywhere you can. Protect 
your children from the empty calories of sugar. 

Buy a copy of the new paperback book Diet for a Small 
Planet by Frances Moore Lappe. It tells how you can 
prepare vegetarian meals of good nutritional quality. The 
author is not a complete vegetarian, and she recommends 
some meat. 


Ten Questions 


homesteads, raising much of their own food, instead of 
commuting into large cities to work...” 

He sees tremendous social changes with less intensive 
agriculture, more land useage with less yield per acre and more 
labour in rural areas. 

As the popularity of organic living increases, Robert Rodale 
is uncertain of the future. “We are afraid of becoming 
legitimate. We have a lot of freedom now. We can say a lot of 
things knowing that our readers look at us, you know, as sort 
of oddball. So Pm comfortable being in a small minority and I 
don’t know how to operate if we’re in a majority.” 

Robert Rodale has kindly offered EARTH GARDEN the 
right to reprint articles from his “Organic Living” syndicated 
newspaper column. We're glad to accept and in this issue start 
with: “The 10 Most-Asked Questions About Natural Living.” 


and Answers 


— by Robert Rodale 


Q. What food supplements should I take? 

There's no easy, clear cut answer to this question. Each 
person had different needs, different diet patterns. Some 
doctors will advise vitamin-mineral supplements. Others say 
to get your vitamins with your knife and fork. 

Vitamin C and A and the mineral calcium are most often 
deficient in the American diet, according to recent 
government surveys. Those nutrients are available mainly in 
high priced foods such as fruits and fresh vegetables. Many 
people don't eat enough of those foods. In supplement 
form, calcium and vitamins C and A are convenient and less 
expensive. 


Q. What are organic foods? 

A. They are grown on soil that hasn't been treated with 
chemical fertilizers and pesticides. No synthetic additives 
are used in the processing of organic foods. 

Q. What's the best way to get organic food? 

A. Grow it in your own garden or buy organic seeds of 
mung beans, alfalfa, or wheat and grow sprouts indoors ina 
jar or seed-sprouting device. 

Q. Where's the best place to go “back to the land”? 

A. Look for homesteading opportunities close to where 
you now live. The most practical alternate lifestyle 
combines a full or part-time job with mini-farming on a 2- 
to 10-acre homestead. 

Modern equipment „bles “sundown" farmers to 
produce large amounts “. food with reasonable effort. 
Family participation helps. 

The high cost of land near cities is a serious problem for 
potential homesteaders. Leasing land may be a solution for 
some. For the long term, regional plans should set aside 
certain lands for farming, assuring lower acreage cost. Small 
farms near cities are an amenity and contribute to the local 
supply of fresh food. 


Q. What health foods can cure my arthritis or other 
diseases? 

A. Most people are headed for disappointment here.: 
The whole idea of natural living is to prevent future health 
troubles from happening. A sound diet of nutrient-rich 
foods is the foundation on which long-term health is built. 

Sane living habits can help make the cross of illness 
easier to bear. Weight control is important, and so is 
moderate exercise. Health-minded people go easy on 
alcohol and drugs and don't smoke. Those habits build 
strength that helps the body cure itself. 


Seaweed: 


food 


and 


Seaweed is a food and a fertilizer and has 
been used for both purposes for centuries in 
many parts of the world. 

Murray Rose's father knew what he was 
doing when he put the former world 
swimming champion on a seaweed diet. He 
later wrote a best-selling book about it. 

There are many types of seaweed, all 
characterized by the fact that they have no 
roots. The root-like stem is a holdfast, 
which anchors the seaweed to rocks. 

Millions of tons of seaweed are growing 
in the world's oceans, unexploited as a 
source of soil fertility and as nourishment 
for animals and man. 

It is being developed commercially as 
stockfeed and fertilizer by Chase Products 
and Maxicrop, and has been accepted by 
organic farmers. 

Coastal and island farmers in Normandy, 
Scotland, Iceland and the Channel Islands 
recognized the value of seaweed from early 
times when they saw cattle feeding on it on 
the beaches. On Jersey, crops and grassland 
are dressed with seaweed, which is believed 
to counteract eelworm and foot and mouth 
disease. 

As a pest deterrant seaweed is credited 
with effectively attacking red spider mite on 


fertilizer 


apples, aphids on broad beans and straw- 
berries, and tobacco mosaic on tomatoes. 

In Japan, seaweed once made up 25 per 
cent of the daily diet and was pressed and 
made into flour and noodles, The Welsh 
were eating laver bread, made from ulva, or 
sea lettuce, before the Roman occupation of 
Britain. 

No seaweed is poisonous and all contains 
a certain amount of iodine and mineral salts. 
Now seaweed is creeping into goods found 
at the local supermarket, such as soups, 
ice-cream, sweets and jellies. 

We recently tried one of these -- Gregg's 
Seameal Custard -- imported from New 
Zealand, which we bought at Prana Health 
Foods at 398 Milton Road, Auchenflower, 
in Brisbane. It is made and sets like any 
custard, tastes good and is rich in iodine and 
trace elements. 

If you live near the ocean add seaweed to 
your compost heap. Undried seaweed 
contains slightly more organic matter than 
farmyard manure, an equal amount of 
nitrogen, nearly twice as much potash, but 
less phosphate. 

Chopped seaweed makes a good mulch 
alone, cr mixed with compost or other 
mulch ingredients. 


The 


If you are still smoking, you shouldn't 
be, But if you still haven't given it up here's 
a way to utilize the nicotine poison in your 
cigarettes -- by using it as a garden pesticide. 

This method is suggested by Lawrence D. 
Hills in the booklet “In Place of Poisons”, 
published by the Henry Doubleday Re- 
search Association. 

Nicotine is a cheap and powerful 
pesticide. It is made by boiling 4 ozs. of 
plain cigarettes or butts (or % lb. of 
filtertips) in a gallon of water for half an 
hour. 

Strain the clear brown liquid through a 
nylon stocking and store in a stoppered 
bottle. The solution should keep for several 
weeks and should. be labelled “poison”. 

Dilute with four parts of water to one 
of nicotine for an anti-caterpillar spray. 

Water along rows of young peas and 
beans when their leaves are eaten out by the 
pea and bean weevil, a tiny beetle that is 


Nicotine 


Killer 


clay-coloured and hides under earth clods. 

Mix a quart of the solution with 1 oz. of 
soft soap or soapflakes and spray on spring 
cabbages, broccoli and late brussels sprouts 
in the autumn to kill mealy cabbage aphid, 
cabbage whitefly and cabbage moth cater- 
Pillars before they burrow in the hearts. 

Do not spray nicotine on anything you 
are going to eat within a fortnight, so that 
rain can wash it off. It breaks down quickly 
in soil, unlike D.D.T. which is a permanent 
pollutant. Wash your hands after using the 
nicotine and remember it is a poison. Still 
smoking? Ah, well... 

The booklet details other kinds of 
pesticides which are safe for birds, bees and 
men such as derris, pyrethum and quassia. 
Some of the unusual remedies are Epsom 
salts, common salt, ammonia and beer. 

The booklet is available from the Henry 
Doubleday Research Association, Greggs 
Road, Kurrajong, N.S.W. 2758. 
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FACTS 


Our story “Facts about foil” in EARTH 
GARDEN No.1 brought us quite a few 
warnings against the use of aluminium foil 
and utensils for cooking, including one from 
Harold Morton (see page 4). 

Ian McNamara, of Caulfield, Victoria, 
pointed out that the most important 
reaction to aluminium, from the point of 
view of health, is its solubility in hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Hydrochloric acid is a normal constituent 
of stomach secretions, and it follows that 
aluminium must be absorbed by the blood 
and deposited in the organs, where it acts as 
an irritant and toxic substance. 

Ian quotes a report by the British 
Ministry of Health “way back in 1935” on 
“Aluminium in food” which revealed the 
following points: 


ABOUT ALUMINIUM 


* alum salts (double salts of aluminium) 
are gastric irritants, 

* hard water slightly corrodes alumin- 
ium and may become cloudy with alumin- 
ium hydroxide. 

* organic acids (found in fruit and 
vegetables) act on aluminium to some 
extent, especially when diluted. 

* aluminium is readily acted upon by 
alkalis, and aluminium pots and pans are 
liable to be damaged if cleaned with soda. 

Dr. F. E. R. McDonagh, in his book “The 
Universe Through Medicine” says there is no 
element which, used to excess, will more 
readily dry up the tissues of the body than 
aluminium. Aluminium leaves nothing but 
fibrous tissue behind — it attacks the 
vascular system in general and the pul- 
monary vessels in particular. Another 
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disadvantage is that food is cooked too 
quickly in aluminium, making proteins 
difficult to digest. 

Well, asks Ian, if all these facts are true, 
why aren’t most people continually ill? The 
answer, according to Dr. Lee Hunte Cooper, 
a Harley Street homepath is because of our 
“powers of elimination” and ‘‘acquired 
immunity”. 


So long as our eliminatory organs 
function efficiently no obvious symptoms 
develop, but anything weakening these 
powers allows the system to become 
overcharged and adverse effects follow. 


lan McNamara sums up: “Aluminium isa 
menace to health, leave it out of your 
kitchen, and in so doing, out of your 
stomach.” Thanks for the warning, Ian. 


Neil Douglas is a bush painter. His lyrical scenes of gum 
forest and wildflowers fetch from $1,000 to $1,500 each. 

He is also a gardener and provides most of his needs from 
his own bowery plot. He is an active conservationist and has 
been known to lie down in front of bulldozers threatening the 
bush. 

It was Neil’s vision which brought about the creation of a 
3,000 acre conservation scheme at Kangaroo Ground, just 
outside Melbourne, where he lives. 

He is struggling to have the area, which adjoins a national 
park, rezoned as a “residential sanctuary”. He gives much of 
himself to this goal, attending meetings and addressing groups 
regularly. 

His home merges into a young gum forest on a ten-acre slice 
of hillside. There Neil, Abigail — also an artist — and 
seven-year-old Biddy live a life in which all their activities are 
in tune with their natural surroundings. 

They built the mud-brick house themselves. It has a 
steeply-sloping roof of corrugated iron, painted with a mixture 
of earth and war surplus paint so that it is almost invisible 
from the nearby bush track. Inside a pot-bellied cast iron stove 
radiates warmth from a circular pit in the brick floor. 

Onions hang in strings from the rafters and lighting at night 
is by candle. Neil describes himself as a High-Quality Hermit. 
He eliminates many of the trappings of modern living, while 
choosing only those which benefit his life style. 

Outside the house is a dam, surrounded by native plants, 
where the family swims in summer, Further down the hillside, 
in a clearing among the gums, is the garden and four goats 
which provide fresh milk. 

The garden, Neil’s creation, is like one of his paintings — a 
blaze of colour and a harmony of flowers and plants. 

Neil began his gardening at the family home at Bayswater, 
Victoria. His reconstruction there of a century-old formal 
garden and his additions to it delighted all who saw it. 

Neil was unwillingly conscripted into the army during World 
War II and served as a camouflage expert with an engineers’ 
unit. 

In 1960 the Bayswater: house was sold despite a last-minute 


attempt to save it by the National Trust of Australia. The site i 


was bulldozed and a factory now stands there. 

Abigail spins and weaves, making clothing and rugs. She 
works with Neil looking after the goats, building, and in the 
garden. They complement each other in many ways. 

She also finds time to sing and to play the guitar and 
recorder. 


We interviewed Neil in his garden and the tape is filled with 
background noises we can’t transcribe — birds whistling, goats 
bleating and the cries of Biddy and her friends among the 
passionfruit. 

His is the authentic voice of the natural gardener and of a 
real Australian in love with the bush. In the following pages 
and scattered throughout EARTH GARDEN he freely shares 
his knowledge with us. Neil talks about starting a garden, 
seedlings, watering, maintaining a garden, foraging and how to 
be a land-poet, not a land-raper. 
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The Art Of 


NEIL DOUGLAS: When you say to me: ‘What started you 
on the Earth and the garden? — I think the first thing that 
started me on it was seeing how simple it all was... how 
complicated the rat-race was, what an immense amount of 
training and self-discipline it needed -- and discipline from 
above. 

And all you have to do is go out and grow things and pick 
things off a bough and live and be happy. And for this you 
were called a loafer. You were dropping out. I felt I was 
dropping in. I felt the business world had dropped out. I felt 
school had dropped out, I felt everything had dropped out. 

So when everybody says I'm a dropout I say, “No, I'm a 
drop-in.’ 

EARTH GARDEN: You’re doing something about it, 
something more concrete. 

NEIL: Well, I was brought up, like so many people are, on 
the Swiss Family Robinson and the Garden of Eden and 
Robinson Crusoe. And all that nonsense about the serpent — I 
couldn’t see where they got that from There was never a 
serpent in my garden. 

ABIGAIL: You were the serpent in the garden. 

NEIL: So the rest was easy. One of the beaut things about 
it is, that if you get kicked out of one place, you just move to 
another place. What you can do with a few packets of seeds is 
just magic. 

E.G: When were you eating your first things after you 
moved in here? How long did it take? - 

NEIL: It took me three weeks. If your soil’s right and if the 
climate is a little bit helpful you can eat radishes in the third 
week — and cress. And that’s fresh, lovely tucker. 

In the fourth week they’re about as big as your little 
fingernail, fifth and sixth week they turn into radishes, which 
everyone can recognize. They’re small at first, but you thin 
them out and they taste like radishes even if they’re smaller 
than your little fingernail. 

And after that they get so big so quickly — if your soil’s 
right — that they turn into balloons and you can no longer eat 
them. They get too hot. By this time you should have your 
second and third lot in. Watercress is incredibly quick. You 
don’t need running water for watercress. 

E.G. You grow it asa plant? 

NEIL: Really good, punchy soil full of dampness, with 
slight shade in Australian summers. It’ll grow under a trellis. 
Isn’t it a marvellous flavour? There’s ordinary cress and there’s 
mustard, which is a sort of cress, and there’s watercress. 
They’re the three cresses. 

Some people call nasturtiums Indian cress and they taste 
good too. I put nasturtium flowers and marigold flowers in 
salads, and borage flowers. Do you know borage? Borage for 
courage. It’s an old, old herb and the flowers come all the 
winter, beautiful blue flowers, most extraordinary flowers. 
Hard to describe — they look like little shooting stars, blue 
shooting stars. They taste of cucumber. A touch of oil and salt 
just corrects the flavour — they need a touch of salt with them. 

You can mix quite a few borage flowers up in a saucer with 
a bit of oil and salt and just serve them like that. We gave a 
dinner a little while ago and we chopped up various mixtures 
from the garden, just green mixtures, very fine and served 
them in little dishes. Just put a bit of this and a bit of that, 
like a garnish for your dinner. And the garnishes went before 
the dinner! Everyone went mad on them! 


Gardening 


E.G.: Normally, you're eating just about everything out of 
the garden, Is that right? 

NEIL: Well, this is a nasty little drought and I can't grow 
summer potatoes. We'll buy them. But we haven't bought a 
single thing for ages. We're buying rockmelons this year 
because I went to the Little Desert and painted my head off, 
instead of sowing them in the Spring and this was also true of 
my tomatoes and marrows and God knows what. 

When I came back all these things came up themselves. The 
tomatoes raced ahead all over the garden in self-sown positions 
and it's beaut when your garden gets to that stage. 

But is was so late in the season I neglected the melon tribe. 
I thought it was too late. But there they are now, little melons 
on them and I realize now that if I had pushed them along, 
although it was January when they were coming through the 
soil, I would have got them ripe. 

E.G.: When you're throwing just vegetable wastes on the 
garden, do you get things springing up from the seeds of those 
occasionally? 


NEIL: See this thing here. That is supposed to be one of 
the ornamental gourds. Well the bees crossed it last year with a 
zucchini marrow that end, which is quite obvious, an 
American sugar pumpkin at that end and the gourd has 
disappeared entirely, except in the form that it hangs from the 
vine, which no zucchini ever did. An American sugar pumpkin 
certainly does, but it’s not that shape. 

So there's three plants in one, all mixed up by the bees. I 
leave as many things to grow as I can. We've got a cross this 
year, which I showed you, of the choko and possibly a 
cucumber, or a gourd or zucchini, goodness knows what it's 
going to be. I can tell by the form of the plant it will have a 
root like a choko, which no marrow or pumpkin or gourd ever 
did, so far as I know. So we've got something really new in the 
garden and we can cross that back again, with variations and 
we'll have possibly perennial pumpkins, and perennial gourds, 
like the old scarlet runner perennial beans, which come up 
year after year, probably for ever. It's called a seven-year bean, 
but it'll come up for seventy-seven years. 

E.G: Do you keep seeds yourself, or do you buy them 
commercially? 

NEIL: Well, if I want a particular thing, I buy it from the 
New Gippsland Seed Farm in Silvan, which has a marvellously 
interesting little catalogue. Makes your mouth water to read it. 
Cooking is always the other side to gardening. A wife must be 
a lovely cook, or you yourself must be if there’s a lot of 
Women’s Lib. in the house. If she helps you with the garden, 
then you have to help with the cooking. 

NEIL: The worst thing that happens to people when 
they’re trying to learn is, not only their conditioning from the 
past, but the “cultural shock” when they suddenly drop all the 
trappings and come into a new thing. They have no structure 
in their minds, no background, nothing whatsoever except 
some sort of tremendous breakdown which happens along 
rat-race terms. 

They can’t stand the isolation, so they tear down to the 
pub. Everytime Abby goes shopping they want to go too. 
They say: ‘we love the country, we love the daisies and the 
bees, but, in practice, they go down to the garden and they 
come back again and before long they’re gone. 

Now there should be an article on this interim stage, ‘how 
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Sitting around the long adzed table after lunch, talking to 
Neil and Abigail, I felt slightly envious of the “wholeness” of 
their life. But watching and learning helped me realize the ease 
and natural flow of its pattern. 

Lunch had been a crunchy, mouth-watering salad. Earlier 
we had gathered lettuce, tomatoes, capsicums, squash and 
herbs while we strolled through their abundantly rich garden. I 
could still taste the freshness in my mouth. 

The few days Keith and I spent with them were unique. Neil 
and Abigail made us feel at home and we soon felt part of the 
general ambiance. 

Neil has a deep, friendly, characteristically Australian voice 
and manner. He tells a good yarn. His face and expression are 
almost hidden by his wiry white hair — but you can always see 
his eyes are smiling. 

While we were interviewing him in the garden I sat next to 
Neil on a seat of thyme while Keith sprawled on a lawn of 
pennyroyal. A half-tame kookaburra watched from a trellis 
laden with gourds and zucchini, a tiny kangaroo mouse 
scurried near our feet and clumps of golden sunflowers smiled 
over the grove. 

In the afternoon Neil and Abigail joined a friend, Brian, 
working on a two-storey addition to the house. This will be 
Abigail’s domain — a kitchen downstairs and a studio above it 
overlooking the slender gums. 

Neil rarely uses a studio, preferring to paint outdoors. 

The three of them made mud-brick building look easy. 
Keith helped a little bit — it’s good to get dirt on your hands. 
I’m sure we can do it. 

Later, back in the garden, I helped Abigail to cheek the new 
cabbages for moths while Neil supervised. We simply brushed 
off small yellow eggs under the leaves. Then we gently 
squeezed the tender hearts to squash any caterpillars. The 
whole operation was quick and effective. 

I think this was the most delightful way of being educated I 
have ever experienced. Neil and Abigail certainly seem to me 
to have found the truly Good Life. 

— IRENE 


NEIL talks to KEITH in the garden. 


to change over”. Because you make all sorts of wrong decisions 
out of your heart. You really feel they're right. You feel that 
these people you thought were so marvellous — for instance 
Margaret, a very great, dear friend of ours, a marvellous 
sculptress -- she came to me with tears in her eyes and said: 
“Neil, I thought you were a poet, I thought you lived with the 
daisies and instead of that I find you're a disciplinarian, a 
fascist.” 

And this is because of the routine, of the season. I said to 
her: “Our boss isn't breathing heavily down our necks over 
about three telephones at a desk with typists running in all 
directions. Our boss is the seasons. 

Preparing for someone coming, getting the background 
ready for an interview... they've got a short time perhaps, so 
they get everything right for them and this means discipline. 
But a beaut sort of discipline. And for painting and even for 
poetry, for writing a poem. If you don't write fairly often 
you're not as good a writer as if you'd had tons of practice. 
And the discipline of practice I find too many people won't 
recognize. They have to be great geniuses and dash 'em off. 
Right, you know, Shakespeares. Instant Shakespeares. You 
can't do it. 

Any good work of art, any good personality, any good 
garden sits on a pinnacle of past mistakes and past experience. 
Mistakes are your greatest friend. But these people come over 
and they make one mistake and they get so embarrassed and 
they're pretty savage. They start rushing round with 
accusations about this or about that. A thing they'd never do 
three or four years later. 

We find they love lying in bed in the mornings -- this is 
getting away from the rat-race. They see us sitting about, 
talking in the broad hours of the day, so they think: “This is it. 
This is how you drop out -- you sit around on your arse.” 

They don't realize you're up at six or seven in the morning, 
you've done your little chores down in the garden, planted 
seeds, watered the things that needed it and you're back here, 
the discipline done. And they see me all day, talking, talking, 
talking. But Ill never sit around and talk when the seeds are 
screaming for water down in the garden. 

ABIGAIL: Every vegetable we eat costs us 510 in terms of 
Neil’s time. 

NEIL: In rat-race terms. 

ABIGAIL: He can do a painting in an afternoon and sell it 
for 5500. Well, imagine what that makes the vegies worth. 

NEIL: People think they'd just toss that off like instant 
art. It's taken me sixty years to learn how to make 5500 in an 
hour or so. All the past mistakes, all the wrong attitudes 
you've come to recognize through talking to people and 
fighting with them. Realizing long after an argument when I 
thought they were rats that they were perfectly right and this 
sort of thing. Finally, you can sell a painting for 5500. 

This discipline I think is your greatest friend. I think 
discipline’s your sharpest tool. 

E.G: What kind of routine would you have in the garden 
each day? 

NEIL: Well, it depends on priorities. Sometimes the 
garden can be quite neglected for three months at a time and 
then we go painting. Or we take up a campaign. We're fighting 
the Education Department and the whole concept of 
education in the country. 

In the lecture I gave last night to the University 
Conservation Association . . . I began by saying: ‘If you want 
to be a high-class hermit, a high-quality hermit, you have to 
live in a high-quality community. Because you want books, 
you want music, you want high-quality friends to come and 
see you now and then, surely.” 

ABIGAIL: In other words, we're not hermits. They got the 
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idea that you wanted to be a hermit. 

NEIL: Yes, what if I get sclerosis of the liver from eating 
too much . . . sunlight? 

ABIGAIL: One of the chaps rubbished Neil and said that 
he was trying to live in the Middle Ages, ignoring all modern 
progress. In actual fact we feel that we are more modern than 
the people living in the city, because we've got the benefits of 
both. We'd like to see society organized so that you could have: 
both without destroying the Earth. 

NEIL: You must use the best aspects of technology. 

ABIGAIL: And if you have to give up some of the 
mod-cons, then okay, it doesn't matter, but it is nice to be 
able to go to the dentist and not have to suffer agony. 

NEIL: And be quite sure that he knows all about your 
nervous system and how to do it so you won't die of cancer 
after he pulls your tooth out or something. I have great faith 
in modern technology and I have great faith that we'll finally 
turn around and become humanitarian. 

We feel that, far from being medieval, we've found a true 
balance. And I think the city, ultimately, wil! reflect 
humanitarian values. I don’t think everyone has to be a 
gardener, but the quality of their living will be so much 
lovelier. 

And this is a fight. You have to fight for this. You really 
have to fight the rat-race itself. 


NEIL and ABIGAIL under the trellis. 


NEIL: I once, knowing that my wife and two kiddies were 
coming out to the country, went out — in October — and I 
bashed over a few weeds with the mattock and sowed all the 
things that would beat weeds . . . because I wasn't going to be 
able to follow it up for about three months. And I sowed 
sweet corn, marrows, cucumbers, watermelons, honeydews, 
cantaloupes, caulies, cabbages -- can't remember for a moment 
the other things. 


And three months later I came out. There were a few weeds 
and a great scramble, a great jungle in the garden, which we 
lived off for six months. For half a day's work! 

You can do that in Melbourne in October because October, 
November and December is the wettest, warmest period. It's 
followed up in February by Melbourne's second-wettest 
month. 


A lot of things you sow have to be looked at and followed 
up — carrots for instance. They get smothered very easily. Or 
parsnips. They'd just get smothered. So, if you're going to do a 
thing like that you don't plant intricate things you have to 
work at. Plant the gigantic things because they're just as tough 
as the weeds. 

| didn’t bury the weeds. I didn't take them away and hide 
them. I left them on top of the soil so that they would die and 
prevent their own kind coming up again. In the spaces in 
between all these “corpses” that Pd knocked over I just put 
the seeds. So they came up and they got ahead of the weeds. 
And of course they maintained this lead. 

Early in the piece, if you want a fruit, you plant 
strawberries and gooseberries, which will give you fruit the 
same year. Fruit trees you have to wait for. 

Some people say, “Fancy waiting so long,” so I say: “Don't 
plant them and you'll wait just as long and when you get to 
the time you won't have them.” 

The idea of not waiting ten years because something is 
going to take ten years to bear a walnut or something 
... ‘Right,’ I say, “don't plant it and in ten years time you 
won't have a bloody walnut tree. Serve you bloody right. Then 
you'll wish ten years ago you'd bloody well put the thing in.” 

So you get your shrubs and trees in as quick as you can. 
Blackberries and raspberries, if you put vines and currants, 
they will bear the first year also. My grapes bore in the first 
year. This second year I’ve got about a dozen good bunches on 
them. I had about six bunches last year. It might sound very 
little, but they taste so marvellous, compared with bought 
ones. 

You go down on a hot day and the shops are a long way 
away and you suddenly find six: bunches of grapes ripened on 
the tree... it’s out of all proportion to the work you put into 
it. 

E.G: Do you trellis grapes? 

NEIL: I trellis everything that I can think of. 

ABIGAIL: Everything looks so much better when you 
trellis it. 

NEIL: You put up a tripod, like an Indian tepee. Tie it at 
the top and you plant the plants — if it’s a heavy tripod it 
doesn’t blow over. Plant the plants at the bottom of each 
tripod and then they run up and the roots of the plant anchor 
it to the ground. It’s usually not windy. 

The winds come usually in the equinox time. By the time 
this happens you’ve got the tripod covered with things. You 
link one tripod with another and if you make one great big 
tripod in the middle, down to a lot of little tripods in a circle, 
you can keep expanding it until the whole garden is up on 
tripods. 
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Then when your hot north wind comes... this bloody 
awful dusty wind has to blow through a great screen of 
youngberries, boysenberries, raspberries, vines, pumpkins, 
gourds, passionfruit, chokoes, cucumbers, chocumbers, all the 
things the bees have mixed up. ` 

ABIGAIL: And climbing zucchinis which happen to come 
up of their own accord. 

E.G: What about the shape of the garden, do you just let it 
happen? 

NEIL: Well, some people like a formal garden. I like a 
garden where the colours are related and the textures are 
related and it looks all bowery and soft. So I try and put herbs 
and shrubby things along the edges of each area — I hardly 
ever have beds at all. 

I have a look at where the best view is and I’ll make that a 
glade rather than a path. Sometimes a path will run right 
through. And Ill design a garden around a view, so that you 
can always see through. Then you have cross-views here and 
there and the paths are not very often at right angles. I work 
on the view. 

You walk in and the first feeling you have is it's all wild like 
Robinson Crusoe's island. This is marvellous. If you walk 
through my garden you'll find celery coming up everywhere. 
Now, if it's coming up here and growing like buggery, I don't 
pull it out. I've got celery coming up and growing madly in the 
paths and it looks beaut... these funny little fountains of 
greens springing up from the path. 

So I let it do that. I don't have my celery in a routine row. 
Mind you, I like formal gardens, they look very prosperous 
and nice. I think a balance of formality ... 

E.G: What do you think about a circular one? 

NEIL: Well, I’ve got a friend who's got a circular garden. 
I’ve got a friend with a garden designed like a Victoria Cross. A 
typical herb garden design — a little thing in the middle. 

But most herbs come from rock gardens along the 
Mediterranean or places like that where they tumble over the 
rocks in the sun. This is what makes them herbs because the 
sun is drying so they have the aromatic oils to prevent 
evaporation. Well they look so much better like that, tumbling 
about with rocks and funny little paths and things. 


E.G: Do those borders (of herbs) tie the ground together 
there? 

NEIL: They give you an always tidy pleasant look in the 
garden. But they also bring the bees. Now if you plant flowers 
that bees love in the garden you'll get twice the yield. And you 
must have a beehive so that you're not using somebody else’s 
sprayed bees, all sprayed with some bloody pollution -- they 
all come and dine in your garden. 

If you've got your own hive your bees are happy. 

ABIGAIL: And also bees that have eaten poison things -- 
when your little native birds eat them, they might die. 

NEIL: That's another reason for having flowers in the 
garden. Little tom-tits of all kinds and descriptions nest in 
them and are happy in them. Anytime you go down to my 
garden you'll find it full of little birds. Think what that means. 


E.G: They don't attack the plants in any way? 

NEIL: Ive never had a bird attack the plants. The nearest 
thing that ever happened ...I had a great big tin of liquid 
manure, which was pretty rank... it was bubbling... and 
two baby crows, from the nest in a tree nearby, became so 
tame that they would come into the garden house on a hot 
day and sit on the table with me. They used to chase each 
other up and down with my first early little red, ripening 
tomatoes... they thought they were toys. And they used to 
play chasings with these things and they used to 
also... believe it or not...I saw the first time one did 
this... He went to the liquid manure bucket and looked over 
and he tasted it. And he decided it was marvellous and he 
couldn’t get into it quick enough. And the other crow came up 
and they were both eating it. They thought it was the best 
soup they'd ever tasted. 

Then, after that I found that my toothbrush was never on 
the little garden table. It was here and there, everywhere. Then 
I discovered they were playing chasie with the toothbrush. 
And somebody said to me: “No wonder, after eating that 
liquid manure soup.” (Laughter). 

Possums will come and eat your strawberries and things. So 
how I've defeated the possums is to take the kitchen bucket 
down, with all the washing-up water and the kitchen scraps 
and tip it in the little trenches between the veg. rows. The 
possums love fooling round with that. They forget to eat the 
strawberries. 


A bit of blood and bone manure will scare bunnies away. 

E.G: What do you use for fertilizing, or for mulching? 

NEIL: I recycle everything from the house. Lavatory -- 
shallow, not too deep. Put it in the trench, cover it with goat 
stuff or kitchen stuff and a bit of soil, trash from the garden. 

There's a lot of nonsense, incidentally, talked -- magic 
nonsense -- about this. There's no such thing as “organic” 
growing of plants. The plant cannot use the chemical until it is 
rotted down and becomes an inorganic salt or mineral. There's 
no difference in this material to the stuff you buy in a paper 
bag from the supplier. 

If I’m short of manganese I get a little paper bag full of 
manganese. Cauliflowers need very much more than other 
things and there's very often not enough in the mulch that you 
have. Especially in a new garden. So you buy some manganese. 

Then you eat the cauliflower. The manganese that you've 
eaten is in the cauliflower. It goes into your poo and then back 
to the garden. And before very long you don't have to buy any 
more manganese. It goes through your house and lavatory and 
back into the garden all the time, and also through your 
kitchen bucket. 

Australian soils are deficient in all these things. Australian 
soils, which are the poorest in the world in their natural 
vegetation, are the toughest in the world, putting up with lack 
of the necessary minerals. They’ve just learned to adapt 
themselves to it. 

I can show you a little pumpkin plant in the bush soil -- 
just 20 feet from the garden, which is only half an inch high. 
Because it lacks every known trace element -- it's been in the 
bush soil. All I have to do is pee and poo around it and it 
would grow its head off. 
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NEIL: The best value of mulch is during the rotting-down 
process, when it also holds the water. Don't forget the two 
things. The half-rotted stuff has much more punch in it, it 
does more for your soil and it also feeds the bugs. It also holds 
the water. 


You think of a half-rotted orange. The sun can't dry it out. 
It’s full of juice — and all that sort of crap in your soil keeps it 
moist. 

Referring back to “cultural shock”. We bring so many 
people in here each week to see the garden ... and they say 
they'll go off and do it. Many of these young fellows and girls 
are full of some sort of enthusiasm that doesn't last. What 
thoughts go through their minds when they and I stand in the 
garden I don't know. It seems that they have to have some sort 
of magic in order to carry out the discipline of the pick and 
shovel and the seasonal urgencies. 

For this sort of magic or myth they go to magical concepts 
and magical names. Now when I'm in the garden the quality of 
texture, the flowing of plants and flowers is magic. 

The purply kales and the lavenders go so beautifully with 
eggplants and I’m inclined to put my silvery-blue, my 
bluey-blues and the silvery-purples and the pinky-purples 
together. And it makes a visual poem. I don't need any talk 
more than pick and shovel to produce this. It keeps me with 
discipline -- producing this fabulous Earth poem. 

But this, apparently, isn't enough for many. And failing to 
find the thing intrinsically in the garden, they have to resort to 
outside concepts. Magic talk of one kind or another. Plants 
which are sympathetic towards one another and they get so 
precious about organic gardening and organic thinking and 
spiritual thinking. And they actually, many of them, fail to 
rear the vegetables. 

I call this “cultural shock”. They've broken away from the 
rat-race and two or three generations of rat-race thinking. 
Their great-great-great-grandfather would never have talked 
like that. He would have been a handcraftsman in England or 
Bulgaria or somewhere. 

The knowledge, or the instinctive taste which they had in 
their building or harvesting and their harvest songs and so 
on... before the rat-race was ever invented, when they were 
yeomen or freemen, or whatever they were...or perhaps 
even noblemen. They had this knowledge of how to be 
themselves... in their occupation. Their wives had it in their 
kitchens. They made home-made bread and home-made beer 
and all this sort of thing. 

Today when they come to do the same thing it’s not 
enough in itself. The intrinsic thing isn’t there. They’ve lost it. 
They go off after Earth spirits or flying saucers or goodness 
knows, something or other which isn’t intrinsically in the 
garden itself. 

Now, if they just sit down in the garden for an hour, two 
hours, they get bored. Now why should they get bored? Does 
it need something extra to the ordinary, practical person to 
become a real gardener? A real poet with the pick and shovel, 
so that he can design things instinctively. 

He looks at a plant and thinks: ‘That shouldn’t be there. 
That should be over there — because it will relate to that plant 


and produce a marvellous pagoda effect, just because it grows 
that way. This plant should swarm over the ground. Put it 
round the roots of a plant.” 

So he takes it from there and puts it here. Very much like a 
painter takes a brush full of paint and says: “It must go there, 
not there. It must go there.” 

E.G.: So it’s creative in two ways? 

NEIL: Yes, the whole garden becomes a painting. Well, 
surely to sit and think about this is enough, in itself. And the 
whole... people say: ‘You spend an awful amount of time in 
the garden. Why don’t you travel round a bit?’ 

I can’t see much difference between the great big thing and 
the great little thing. The whole world seems to be in this 
garden. Every challenge that you might find in the world, or 
any change of scenery, this has it’s replica in the garden. What 
is it somebody said? “The microcosm in the macrocosm.” 

And you come to all sorts of transcendental states of mind 
in the garden. You don’t have to go to a guru or something to 
find this. You don’t have to purify yourself and all this sort of 
thing. It automatically happens to you. If you just poke away 
with the discipline of a pick and shovel you become sanctified. 
The magic happens to you. 

Maybe you have to be brilliant. You see this is a bit of a 
mystery here. There were three hundred and something 
musicians in Bach’s family. So it wasn’t much of an accident. 
(Laughter). 

We’ve been so busy for some generations building up 
rat-race people that we may have to take three or four 
generations to build this quality of mind out of us. Our 
physical brain that we’ve developed might be incapable of 
dispensing with this bloody practical solution — this goods and 
services syndrome built up around us and called civilisation. Or 
Nature may have tried this channel for man and it’s defeated 
itself through pollution so Nature itself says, well: ‘They can 
die out. That quality of mind and civilization — all those 
business bastards — they can die out. They can’t be changed 
back to garden poets and pick and shovel merchants.’ 

They’ll never even know how to utilize this marvellous 
modern technology we’ve discovered. 

It’s left to the gardeners of the world. They will proliferate. 
They will have children, unpolluted children. They will gain a 
natural increase through natural selection. We will inherit the 
Earth, we meeker people, as the Bible says. 

It’s a hard world. We might not be able to retrieve these 
-rat-race personalities and their families and generations that 
they’ve turned out. They just might have to frizzle away. 
There’s no mercy, there’s no compassion in the world, that the 
Yoga people tell you about. There’s none. 

You've only got to plant a row of seeds to see that. This is 
more magic thinking -- that your personality, your heart, in 
some way is valid, and nobody else's is -- or that you're all 
valid together somehow or other. Nobody is valid. 

This Earth, this lovely Earth that we live on is part of a 
great earthquake sometimes, part of a volcano sometimes. The 
continents are drifting about, so we realize today. What part 
have we on a world where the continents drift about and one 
slides under the other? All the mountains on the east coast of 
Australia are supposed to have been islands which Australia 
has collided into and picked up on its way around. Where's 
mercy and compassion in this picture? 

So gardening is at once an escape from this sort of thing but 
also an introduction to the awful reality of it. So the two 
things are true at once -- and your place in it. You are at once 
a king in the garden and just a servant and a come-to-terms 
man with the awful world as it is. And all the plants that you 
love so much . . . you suddenly leap on them and eat them. It's 
all pretty difficult to come to terms with. 
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NEIL: One important thing to talk about is how to grow 
seeds, how to grow things from seeds. Most people say they 
can't grow seeds. Well now what are the reasons? Every seed 
has its own sort of pattern. They take different periods to 
come up, they like different sorts of warmth and so on. But 
nearly all the veg. garden seeds are very easy. I find if they 
won't come up, your first problem in clay soils is the coating 
which clay forms and won't let the seed come up through it. 

Your second problem if they won't come up, is that they 
have in fact come up, the bugs have got them at night. So your 
first friend is to sow your seed on top of the clay soil. You 
might dig around to make it a bit fertile to make it a bit soft 
on top so the seed can get its little fruits in quickly and put a 
bit of trash on top. 

Throw the seeds on top of the soil and don't bury them at 
all and throw a bit of chopped lucerne or something on 
top... something, anything. You might even get some mulchy 
stuff from under a tree, some old leaf mould . . . and that will 
let the seeds come up quite freely, because it's a soft surface. 
Now, once having got them up, if they then start to disappear, 
get out with a torch, nine-or ten o'clock at night and go and 
have a look and you'll be amazed at what you find, definitely 
amazed. This is your friend number two, your torch. 

Half the life in your garden occurs at night, while you're 
sound asleep and you wonder what on Earth's happening. 
Your seeds have been there all the time. Came up and got 
eaten. 

Problem number three is damping off and this is a fungus. 
Well, this can be beaten by putting a little ash on the seedbed, 
which funguses don’t like . . . ash is an alkali... funguses like 
acid conditions . . . and siting your seedbed so it's not in a 
nasty sort of place. You know, a nice, warm, cosy sort of 
place. I’ve never ever had damping off. Not once, ever. 

E.G: Do you plant in seed boxes and then plant out? 

Those big lettuces along there are in their original positions. 
The smaller lettuces above them are the transplanted ones. I 
sow them in lines in the garden and never plant in boxes. 
Moving them usually knocks them back a week or two as you 
see by those lettuces. But under ideal conditions for 
transplanting, and the right weather, which might stay right 
for a week or fortnight, there’s no difference. 

When we moved those lettuces it was nice and soft and 
rainy. But the next week following was very dry, windy 
weather and they did get a check, more check than usually 
happens with me. 

I save all the broken pots and crocks. All our precious 
pottery. When it breaks we don’t throw it away. I save it and I 
use them for little shelters — just stand them to the north of 
the plant and once they’ve taken you can move them 
somewhere. 


The next problem would be your knowledge of the 
behaviour of seeds. They like of course to be treated 
differently. They like to come up in their season and not out 
of their season. So your next friend is the understanding of the 
behaviour of the plant, which comes by experience. 


Mignonette, for instance, likes very firm soil to come up in. 
You often sow it in a seedbed and spill some on the path, and 
none will come up on the seedbed and it will all come up on 
the path where you spilt it and walked on it. 

Those tall everlastings over there . . . they hardly. ever come 
up in a seedbed, but when the wind blows and they fall in 
between the clods of the soil or in between the gravel on the 
path they'll all come up. There's something about little 
crevices in between the clods or the stones which suits a lot 
of plants and they'll come up there, especially shrubs, 
especially natives. I don't know what it is, some ratio of 
moisture to air and sun will bring them up in these sort of 
places when they just will not come up in a seedbed. 

E.G. What about watering? 

NEIL: Water regularly. If you have your plants too dry or 
too wet when they're just germinating they sometimes go into 
a strange state in which they won't come up for about three 
months, or four months, even next year. Something happens 
to the chemistry of the seed in which it says: “Life's a bit 
funny, we'll go into a sort of dormant state’ and they just 
bloody well go dormant and they're dead, the seeds not dead 
at all and finally they all come up. 

That lettuce bed there, the big ones just there. Now I 
suppose a dozen lettuces all came up and I thought: “God, I've 
sowed thousands here. Now when these lettuces were two 
months old the rest came up. And this was out of the same 
seed packet. Now this was because I'd been to town a couple 
of times and the bed had got a bit dry. Some of those lettuces 
stood it, the others went into this mad dormant, sulky 
business. They didn't die. And when it started to rain -- we got 
.two inches of rain about a month ago -- these seeds said: 
‘Right, life's right now, we'll come up.” 
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NEIL: Down south here, where we have such severe windy 
summers, so dry, the most awful bloody summers, you never 
saw anything like our north wind. 

I’ve seen the north wind dry up plants while you’re 
watering, continually watering the garden. They just dry it up. 
Just shrivel it up, while you’re in the act of watering it. It just 
can’t cope with the evaporation. 

This whole garden dried up. The dam wasn’t dry. I was 
watering madly and the whole garden dried up and blew away. 
In the drought’... we had eleven north winds running. All 
over 100 (degrees). And at the end of that fortnight there 
wasn’t a single plant left in the garden. We just packed up and 
went away. But that’s phenomenal conditions. All the water in 
the world didn’t save them. 

I hardly ever water except along trenches beside the plants, 
because we have to conserve water here with only a dam. So I 
dig a trench beside the plant and water in that trench only and 
that soaks through between one trench. and another 
underneath the ground while the top stays dry. You don’t 
have to waste gallons of water just to wet the topsoil, you get 
the bottom soil wet too. 

E.G. Some people have crocks which they put beside the 
plants... 

NEIL: That's another way you can do it, yes. I’ll do that for 
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fruit trees or something. Sink a crock in. You can tip a beer 
bottle upside down too, which will gradually soak into the soil 
over a week. 

E.G.: What about weeding? You really haven't got any 
weeding to do have you? 

NEIL: Well, if you keep on the weeds, "specially in the warm 
season just before Spring and the warm season just at the end 
of Summer, when the rains come ... I'll stop everything and 
just weed. Weeding will be a priority, because they will appear 
everywhere. As soon as the Winter rains come — it’s still warm 
enough to grow them and you'll find an enormous amount of 
weeds that will appear everywhere. This’ll be the main priority 
of my life. IIl stop painting, stop doing everything, Ill just 
weed the garden. Once they're out, the follow-up's very small. 
And after two or three years these weeds disappear. 

NEIL: One of the most important things to do when you're 
in a garden is to study the history of gardening and look up 
the books of the great garden writers. 

Eleanour Sinclair Rohde (author of “A Garden of Herbs”, 
1936) is to my knowledge one of the best writers on herbs. If 
you get her books you really, really get the flavour of 
gardening, besides just the facts. 

Another two woman writers do the same thing — Marian 
Cran and Gertrude Jekyl. Both were very great gardeners in 
the sense that they were aesthetic gardeners and not just 
commercial product growers. 

They could tell you about how to make a relationship in 
the best way with the whole possibilities of gardening. It 
becomes a way of life, not just something you tiddle around 
with, grow some food and then go back to your own life. 
Gardening itself becomes a way of life which moves into your 
relationships, not only with yourself and your family, but with 
everyone around you. 

So these old books are marvellous to look at -- “Gardening 
in Germany”, “Gardening in Italy” -- each nation has its own 
flavour and approach, especially the Japanese. Probably the 
English and the Japanese and the Chinese are the three best 
gardening nations in the world. 

Australians are the world's worst. Australians . . . I must say 
something about this. There’ll be a market recession and you 
can no longer sell sheep or wheat as has happened this year 
and it’s even had tremendous political repercussions. 

Right, you go and look at every one of those homes. 
There’s no cherry tree. There’s no cow. There’s no onion. 
There’s no watercress. There’s not even any shelter. They 
might have some cactus in a shelter out the back door. A lot of 
country people go mad on cactus and there’s a big shelter at 
the back door and they grow cactus in it. But they wouldn’t 
be seen dead having a goat. Or a chook. Or honey. Or a cherry 
tree. Or rows of sweet corn. It’s not man’s work. Now, at 
Bayswater, which was a market-gardening district, their main 
crops were tomatoes, cabbages and apples or cherries — some 
sort of fruit tree. Now you know what the fruit market’s been 
like, with the Fruit Marketing Board. It’s up and down all the 
time. Or a bit of poultry. That goes up and down all the time. 
Cabbages go up and down all the time. Tomatoes go up and 
down all the time. Bayswater’s a German district. All these 
German people ... at every home there was a pig, bees, cow, 
every fruit tree you could name and every vegetable you could 
name. And all their wives and daughters knew what to do with 
these things. They made their own sauerkraut. They made 
every bloody thing. They even made their own cider. If there 
was a market recession they’d live like kings on their own 
produce. The Australians, next door, would have to go on the 
dole. And this is typical of the Australian farmer. He’s a 
land-raper. He's a bloody businessman. Instead of being a 
land-poet. He knows nothing about it. 


Be a land poet... 


And whenever I have to give speeches in country places 
they think I’m a bit queer, because of my long hair and I’m an 
artist and they all get there and listen to me — right through 
the hall with grins on their faces — I’m going to say something 
they can laugh at — I always get in first. And I start by saying: 
‘You know it’s funny, talking to country people, I can’t 
understand their attitude to their land. You’re supposed to be 


farmers. And in fact you’re robbers, you’re exploiters! 


And I tell them, and they sit up and look at me and I’m 
telling them they’re nits and they thought they were going to 
have a laugh at me and I’m having a laugh at them. And after 
that they will listen to me. And they will treat me with 
respect. Provided you get them right between the eyes first on 
what stupid idiots they are. Farming, the land itself, has 
become part of the rat-race in their eyes and oh, goodness me, 


do I give them a thrashing. 


What a rotten civilisation we belong to. This bloody 


respectability thing that they wish on to you. 


They laugh at me in a town when I first get there and after 
I’ve browsed around and had a couple of public occasions and 
spoken to them and the High School kids have been brought 
to hear me and this sort of thing the laugh passes away and I 
walk up and down the street and there’s no more laughing. 


They realize that they stink. 


I love country people. There's something beaut about them 
all. They have a relation, a humanity about them which is 
lacking in the city life, for instance if a man falls over the 
platform at Flinders Street, it’s no one’s job to tell the porter. 


They just stand there like zombies. 


No country man would ever do that. He’ll be down on that 
bloody railway-line and up again with the poor bloke in ten 
seconds. He wouldn’t wait for someone else to do it, he’d 
bloody do it. This is what I love about country people. But the 
rat-race has got them and we’ve got to tell them, they’ve got to 


become gardener-farmers, not bloody rat-race farmers. 
The farm should be a giant garden. 


E.G.: Even the big commercial farms could be done the 


same way? 


NEIL: If one falls, they all fall. You know we saw that 
spectacle of Falkiner’s, (Haddon Rig — G. B. Falkiner’s sheep 
stud property) that marvellous place, being sold for just a 
fraction of its cost. It was worth millions and suddenly it was 
... because of this rat-race approach to 
farming. And everybody was suitably shocked. That was the 
bottom pit of the recent agricultural recession, But if that 


worth nothing 


place had been a garden-farm they could have sat it out. 
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not a land raper 


Louis Bromfield, the great American, he used to have pigs 
under his peaches, and chooks and honey, goodness knows 
what — asparagus and vegetables and pumpkins climbing all 
over the ground under the peaches. And if the bottom fell out 
of peaches, they’d fertilize the pumpkins. This was it. He was a 
real man, a real gardening farmer. Louis was one of my great 
influences. He wrote “Malabar Farm” and a whole succession 
of books. 

And Brian had a marvellous book by a nobleman of 
England who went to the peasants in France somewhere and 
he lent us this book and it showed fabulous food — that you 
couldn’t even buy in England with all your millionaire’s 
money. The peasants enjoy it just because they live close to 
the land, and played with their goats and had a lovely life. He 
was a gourmet and when he wanted a real feed he’d go down 
to this valley again. It’s a beautiful book. What was the name 
of it? 

BRIAN: “The Good Earth”, by Phillip Orly. Put out in a 
paperback by Penguin . . . it’s probably unavailable. 

NEIL: And garden poetry is marvellous. You know the 
marvellous one of Marvell (The Garden). But there’s one of 
Ogden Nash’s which I must repeat for you: 


There was once a girl, she was so pure, 

She couldn’t say the word ‘manure’. 

That lady is a gardener now 

And has broadened out her views somehow. 
She squashes: greenfly with her thumb 

And knows how little flowers come. 


NEIL: I want to make a sanctuary here in this area, and I’m 
in the hands of people who’ve grown up in Straightjacket 
Street, the Board of Works planners. What sort of planners are 
they? I said to the group I spoke to last night. Many of them 
were town planners and it was called the University 
Conservation Association. How can you bring it about unless 
you bring about some change in your mind first, in your 
evaluation? And when I tell you that so many people are 
dropping out of the rat-race feel that we’re running a loafery 
here, we have “sexual freedom”, with all the worse 
implications of the words, instead of the best implications of 
the words. 

How ever the work gets done they don’t even stop to 
wonder. And this is a stage of what I call “cultural shock”. If 
you could find some sensible answers there and talk to some 
people who might know something about it I'm sure your 
magazine would help a great many. Instead of being 
reactionaries they would be central, stable and take action 
along the desired goal, instead of flinging rocks and letting off 
their temper and so on. 

I know they won't stay sane unless they fling rocks and 
burn banks. If you could only show how, I think it would be 
very, very useful to countless personalities, who are failing 
because they don't realize they re reacting instead of acting. 

Pm not a psychologist, I'm not a social psychologist, I 
don't know what advice to give. One man's recipe is another 
man's poison. I can't tell people how to command themselves 
while they change over. All I know is that it's a bloody rocky 
road changing from one idiom or myth to another. The 
struggle for identity in the rat-race is a terribly pitiful one. I 
think that's all I've got to say. 


Neil Douglas stalks 
the wild peanut Bk 


In Queensland you can live off the bush. In Victoria you 
can’t. There’s a marvellous book written by a man who tried 
to do this. He became so emaciated that in the last stages of 
starvation he managed to catch — with his bare hands — a 
duck. And in cooking the duck he became covered with the 
most terrible lice and this one duck he’d been able to catch was 
in the last stages of emaciation, like he himself. Isn’t that a 
terrible picture? 

His book was consistent with other findings — that you 
can’t live off the bush in Victoria. The black man could, 
because he didn’t have our need for protein and starch. He 
could eat things that we couldn’t, like beetles and flies and 
God knows what. He'd eat anything... to substitute for 
missing vegetables. 

In Queensland I was asked to give a lecture on living off the 
bush to an Engineers’ Unit. And I knew it was going to be 
pretty tough because they were going to New Guinea and they 
didn’t think they’d ever have to pick a bush to eat. They 
didn’t know what bushes were. Bush was green stuff some 
women put round houses with pretty flowers on it which 
sometimes you bought to give to a sheila. They couldn’t tell 
one bloody flower from another. 

So, here was me having to give them a lecture on Botany — 
Survival in the bush. So I rigged up a desk on which all my 
exhibits were hidden from view. So they just had me to deal 
with to start with. 

So I looked at them and I said: “Now, you buggers might 
get cut off from your unit. It happens in New Guinea. What 
are you going to live on till you get back? Especially if the 
unit’s moving. 

“You'll walk over paddocks or bushes without taking any 
notice of them Desperate, watching for Japs, watching for 
something to drink, watching for something to eat. And you’d 
be tramping over patches of this stuff.” And I just brought up 
from behind the desk a patch of green muck in my hand. I 
said: “You wouldn't know what was under it.” And I lifted it 
up. It was a peanut bush — five dozen peanuts hanging from 
the roots. 

The look on their faces was an absolute study. Bloody 
tough, blackfaced, greasy, bearded engineers. So I had them by 
the throat . . . in the initial minute. The jeer and leer went off 
their faces and I'd got ’em 

So, we had a bloody good lecture. They were really 
interested. The Army had given me three days off to find all 
this stuff. And I found things like the cherry that you don’t 
eat — sends you blind. But I found an incredible number of 
plants that you can eat and berries, roots and goodness knows 
what that you can eat in Queensland. It was really beaut. You 
could live there without much trouble. They even have the leaf 
that you froth up to stun the fish with — the red cedar. 

Now, in Central Australia there are a lot of plants — not 
only the pitcherrie that the abos eat — they chew up the leaves 
and eat it with ash. The plant is botanically known as 
Duboisiea Hopwoody, which has the property of keeping them 
going over long desert stretches when their energy flags. The 
drug in that I don't know. 

Here in Victoria we have a little. known drug in a very 
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common Melbourne plant, round the hills. scented Bursaria, or 
sweet Bursaria. It's a lovely, fluffy, creamy plant that flowers 
in the middle of the droughts in Summer. 

There's a couple of old plants still from Captain Cook's 
time, before Melbourne was made, growing in the forecourt of 
a building in the middle of Toorak village. These two little 
spindly Bursaria trees still stand, obviously hundreds of years 
old. But you only see shrubby examples of this now. 

You chop up the leaves like mint and drop them into a 
tumbler of water, clear water. And, immediately . . . the water 
is not dyed... the water is still clear...a sizzling blue 
refraction appears round the surface of the water at the top 
and down the sides of the glass. Really startling. Especially if 
you hold it half in light and half in shadow. 

And if you pick up a teaspoon with the water and look at 
it, it’s quite completely clear water. It might be a little green 
from the chlorophyll in the leaf, but you can’t see the blue at 
all. In other words you haven’t dyed the water. You’ve put in 
it a property that reflects the ultra-violet ray. 

This is a most marvellous sunburn cure. If you chew that up 
in your mouth, or mix it like mint sauce and rub it on your 
arms and face, fair people can stand in the bush. 

To show any kids on a bush walk... to chop up some of 
these in a tumbler ... always causes a most astonishing 
reaction. They hold the glass and look at it and this marvellous 
blue disappears and comes and disappears and comes. The 
plant grows on the rocky crater of the Blue Lake at Mount 
Gambier. 

The man who discovered this was a C.S.I.R.O. bloke on 
holiday, fishing at Healesville. He was on a team during the war 
to find what drugs Australian plants had. 

In the flowing stream, above the Healesville Sanctu- 
ary . . . somewhere up there . . . he was fishing in the shade 
and there was a sunbeam. He knew the water was completely 
clear and yet round the edge of the sunbeam was a blue fringe 
of fluorescence. Being a chemist he analysed the water and 
found the drug mescaline...no aesculin, not mescaline. 
Aesculin. And that has the power of refracting ultra-violet 
rays. And this is what makes the Healesville water blue. 

But it took him some weeks of testing every plant on the 
side of the stream to discover it was the sweet bursaria. Bursaria 
Spinoza. 

Through Central Australia there are a lot of berries and 
plants and bulbs, which I know nothing about at all. And I'm 
dying to get hold of these things and grow them in the garden 
and see what we can do. 

In the garden we have the Kangaroo apple which grows 
native in my bush here. That is a Solanum. It has a flower 
exactly like a potato or a tomato. Now I’m planting that with 
the eggplant, the tree tomato or tamarillo, the capsicum, the 
tomato and the potato and I hope it will cross with one of 
these. 

People have always been trying to cross the potato and the 
tomato. They’ve never succeeded in doing this— so that when 
you dig up a tomato plant at the end of the season you’ve got 
potatoes. You might be able to do it — I don’t know about 
this side of Botany — but it seems to me it might be feasible 
with a catalyst. This catalyst might very well be the tamarillo 
or it might very well be the capsicum or it might very well be 
the native kangaroo apple. Anyhow I’m growing them all 
together in the garden and I hope to find a rare seedling. 

As I’ve shown to you yesterday, we’ve got the cuc-choco or 
the chocumber, or whatever you call it, the cross between a 
cucumber and a choco. We’ve got marrourds or gourdkins or 
whatever you call them, the gourd-pumpkin-marrow cross. So, 
I’m looking for something really extraordinary from the 
solanum tribe. 


ba ad ee enG 
A garden walk at EVERGLADES. 


Paa 


Our National Gardens 


James Ruse, an ex-convict, was Aus- 
tralia's first farmer. Governor Phillip set him 
up at “Experimental Farm", a two acre plot 
at Rose Hill (Parramatta) in 1789 “in order 
to know in what time a man might be able 
to cultivate a sufficient quantity of ground 
to support himself.” 


The answer, for those wondering, was 
two years. In 1791 Ruse was given 30 acres 
as a grant on which to continue his farming. 
This is recorded as the first in the official 
list of land grants in New South Wales. 

Ruse also grew the first wheat crop in 
Australia. He sold the farm in 1793 to 
Surgeon John Harris who also farmed the 
land and built the present “Experimental 
Farm Cottage” there in 1798. 

The house, in Ruse Street, off Harris 
Street, Parramatta, was acquired by the 
National Trust in 1960 and has been 
restored and furnished to the style of a 
typical country gentleman's house of the 
1840s. 

In New South Wales, the National Trust 
also maintains Old Government House, 
Parramatta, an imposing 19th century 
building, ‘‘Everglades” a beautiful garden 
villa in the blue mountains at Leura, 68 
miles from Sydney and “Riversdale”, a 
Georgian Inn at Goulburn, south of Sydney. 


EARTH GARDEN recommends a visit to 
Everglades at any season of the year to see 
some of the world’s outstanding trees and 
shrubs alongside native bush plants on the 
terraced mountain slopes. 

The National Trust also takes a hand in 
conservation of natural features, sanctuaries 
and wildlife. A typical example is Wirrim- 
birra, a 200 acre wildlife refuge. The 
Property is under the control of the David 
Stead Wildlife Research Foundation. 

A 12 acre area on the Hume Highway, 
near Bargo, New South Wales, has been set 
up as a wildflower garden, with a plant 
nursery and glasshouse. The rest of the area 
is natural bushland. 

You can help the National Trust by 
joining, sending donations, or by visiting Trust 
properties. The New South Wales branch has 
16,000 members. Address enquiries to: The 
Director, The National Trust of Australia 
(N.S.W.), 123 Clarence Street, Sydney, NSW 
2000. 

The David Stead Wildlife Research 
Foundation has published a number of 
booklets on cultivating native plants. These 
include “Your Australian Garden No.1” 
which covers propagation by cutting and 
seeds, planting and transplanting, collecting, 
labelling and storing seed. Price 35 cents 
from the above address. 


VINES 


Fruit trees take a few years to yield. But 
we think the time spent waiting is worth it. 
So plant 'em now. That way you'll reap the 
benefit of fresh apples, peaches, plums, 
cherries and citrus fruits to supplement the 
vegetables from your garden. 

Fruit trees look beautiful in blossom too 
and are an asset to any homestead. 

In the meantime there’s a shortcut which 
will get you eating fruit in a short time. 
Plant strawberries, raspberries and grapes 


and some easy to grow quick vines like the 
following which will decorate your trellis, 
garden house or back fence. 

PASSIONFRUIT: They bear twice a 
year, in summer and winter, after yielding 
three-dimensional passion flowers. They like 
frost-free conditions and prefer to be out of 
the wind, but grow strongly, quickly 
climbing up any nearby support. Prune in 
November. 

CHINESE GOOSEBERRIES: Wherever 
passionfruit do well, Chinese gooseberries 
do better. The plants are deciduous and are 
not affected by winter frosts. They can be 
grown easily from seedlings but they must 
be set out so that pollen can be transferred 
from the male to the female flowers. This is 
because the Chinese gooseberry has male 


and female flowers in separate plants. 

They are disease-free in Australia and 
you'll soon have a good crop of delicious 
green-fleshed fruit. Young vines need to be 
pruned and trained. A “T” shaped stake 
10-foot high makes an ideal support. 

BERRIES: The berry fruits, like Young- 
berry, Loganberry, and Boysenberry are 
other trellis-creepers suitable for most of 
Australia, except where there are extremes 
of heat or cold. They should yield in the 
third season. All require severe pruning each 
winter. It’s advisable to leave only a couple 
of strong canes after the first pruning. 

Plant in winter. Berries are all summer 
fruits and, besides being delicious to eat 
fresh (with cream!) really liven up preserves 
and jams you eat all year round. 


plant a 


Bash a few holes in an old tin can, select 
a clearing in the bush somewhere near a 
source of water, like a creek. Don't forget a 
few packets of seeds. Now you're ready to 
start a bush garden. 

A good supply of leaf mould, sometimes 
inches thick, usually surrounds the roots of 
trees — no matter how barren the area. 
There’s no need to dig. Just plant seedlings 
in banked-up hills of leaf mould. You'll save 
water by remembering where the seedlings 
are. 

Water early in the morning and at dusk. 
If winds are high, build a low windbreak 


garden 


from trees and shrub. Plant watercress, 
radishes, onions, pumpkins, melons, carrots, 
corn, tomatoes, peppers. Spring is the best 
time. 

While the seeds are germinating start a 
“quick return” bush compost heap. Start 
with shovelsful of leaf mould, add vegetable 
wastes, wood ash from the camp fire, well 
rotted manure and green matter. Mud from 
the creek bed is good too. 

Mash all this up with a shovel, breaking 
the material down all the time. Add 
generous quantities of urine, straight from 
the gardener, whenever available. Banana 
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in the bush 


and pumpkin skins disappear within two 
days with this method. 

By the time seedlings are big enough, say 
three weeks, you can eat cress and radishes 
and add your compost “fuel” to the green 
plants. If there is a regular rainfall in the 
area, you're ready for a couple of months 
travel. Return to reap the benefits of your 
bush garden. Too bad if rabbits or other 
critters have got there before you. 

The ideal is probably to have a bush 
garden near your own house or farm. Build 
a little hut there and visit it regularly. Relax 
and let the garden work for you. 


Bernard Schofield and Andy Pittaway 
have something really unique in their 
Hobbity little magazine, “The Country 
Bizarre”, They run it at no profit, and 
sometimes at a loss. And when there is 
money left over their Ents club plants trees 
= children’s playgrounds in London's East 

nd. 

The Country Bizarre has an old-world 
feeling about it, with articles on bicycling, 
rambling, horse transport, kites, Gypsles, 
mermalds, fairies, gardens, deserted villages 
and nostalgic drawings and engravings. 
There's always a children's page, full of 
games, rhymes and storles. 

There's 30 pages, hand-bound and 
collated for 13p stg. For Australlans the 
best thing to do is send one pound stg fora 
year’s subscription of 4 Issues, including 
surface mail. The address: The Country 
Bizarre, Bizarre Acres, 1 School Cottages, 
Cliffe Road, Frindsbury Extra, Near 


Rochester, Kent, England. 

We think you'll like what Ben and Andy 
do and know it will help anyone Interested 
In living more simply with the trees, plants, 
flowers and animals. Here’s a few extracts to 
give you a taste of the very special flavour 
of The Country Bizarre. 


PERFUME GARDEN OILS ane the makers of Lovely 
natural perfumes and incense, entirely gree 
from animal bi-products on synthetic chemi- 
cals. 

Their products are not mass-produced, but ane 
made by hand, bottled by hand and the simple 
Labels ane stuck on by hand and yet they 
manage to keep prices way down in an attempt 
to give you wonderful concoctions at a price 
one woukd not expect to find in any huge 
profit mativated health food concern. 

They have a farge range of perfumes, bath 
oils and incense made from Patchouli Leaves, 
Lemons, cinnamon, rosemary flowers, Limes, 
oranges, Lavender flowers, peppermint and a 
wide vari of tree resins, gums and juices. 
Anyone of these items can be used as incense 
just by dropping 2 on 3 drops onto hot char- 
coak, which is neatly nice. 

They also stock 7 different kinds of incense 
to beautify your house from 12p - 15p that 
ane akso well worth it. 

Fon more details of their wares, contact 
Perfume Garden 0485, 56a Lancaster Road, 
London, W11. Tek: 727 6310 


Chamomile Shampoo. 
Into a basin put 1 tablespoon of pure soap- 


flakes,1 teaspoonful of borax and 1oz. of 
powdered Chamomile flowers.Add 3 pint of hot 
water and beat till a thick lather appears. 
After wetting the hair with warm water,add 
the lather and massage well into the scalp. 
Rinse thoroughly and repeat. 

Rosemary Hair Rinse. 

Infuse into a teacup of boiling water 1 des- 
ertspoon of dried or fresh rosemary leaves. 
when cool add to your rinsing water and you 
can expect to have lovely hair if used cont- 
inually.Verbena,Columbine and Lad's Love are 
other good rinses,perfuming and conditioning 
the hair in a wonderful way. 


ue 
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Nettle Beer. 

Obtain 1 peck of nettles,1 handful of hops, 
1 handful of dandelion flowers,1 handful of 
coltsfoot,1 oz. yeast,1 oz. ground ginger, 
241bs. Barbados sugar or Molasses.Put net- 
tles,hops,dandelion,coltsfoot and ginger in 
a muslin bag and boil in two gallons of wat- 
er for 30 minutes,add sugar and yeast and 
allow to cool,then bottle.Ready to drink in 
a week. 


New Media 


“HARPO” is short for “How about 
resisting power organizations?” and bills 
itself as Brisbane's “alternate organ", 

But “Harpo” is more than an under- 
ground newspaper. As part of its united 
front against “canned culture” “Harpo"’ 
runs a food Co-Qp and stages pop and other 
concerts. They bought Allen Ginsberg and 
Phil Ochs to Brisbane, which is no mean 
feat. 

It's concerned with the ecology, big 
business rip-offs, education, music and 
organic growing. Cost 10 cents a copy, 


from: Box 25, North Quay, Brisbane, 
Queensland. 
DE REAS VT a 


“ROLLING STONE". Music, all kinds. 
The newspaper for thinking music people. 
There's “heavy” reading on pop idols you 
may never have heard of, music, horrifying 
life stories, music, hysterical presidential 
election stories, music, showbiz, music, 
films, music, religion and other fads, music, 


poems, music. 

Tune in to “Rolling Stone” today. Or 
fortnightly at your newsagents at 60 cents a 
copy. The inserted “Australian Notes" page, 
edited by publisher Phillip Frazer, has the 
low-down on local radical politics, music, 
women’s lib, music and gossip. 

We like music. So we like Rolling Stone 
too. 

SO TONG KN PPT 


“FIELDS” is a poetry magazine, run by 
Adrian Flavell. Adrian has a few acres on 
which he plans to try his talents as an Earth 
poet. Fields IV should. be out soon and if 
you're interested in poetry you should have 
it. 

Send 50 cents to ‘‘Fields’’, C/- Adrian 
Flavell, P.O. Mylor, South Australia 5153. 
RA ATE AS EE SE EEE 


“ZOOT" is kid's stuff. It’s Australia’s 
only children’s newspaper, available fort- 
nightly at 20 cents a copy from newsagents. 

“It's as much a toy as a newspaper,” says 
editor and co-publisher Simon Townsend. 
“ZOOT" is aimed at children 7 to 13 and is 
full of games and puzzles. Stories and poems 
are contributed by the children themselves. 
A widespread interest In the ecology and 
the problems of pollution has been revealed 
by Zoot's readers. 

Publisher Joe Morris is aiming at a large 
national circulation — with a print-run of 
more than 50,000 copies each issue. 
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“SAVING GRACE" is the magazine that 
used to be a tree. Now it's blossomed into a 
magazine for ecology activists. 

While its roots are firmly anchored in 
ecology, conservation and fighting pollu- 
tion, its branches stretch out towards food 
co-ops, recycling, Bucky Fuller and other 
earthy topics. 

At 40 cents it's a good buy. “Saving 
Grace” is well designed and produced, with 
nice photographs and the occasional poem. 
Published monthly by Bill McLaren Robin- 
son at 84 Bridge Road, Richmond, Victoria, 

Swen ee Se aa 


“THE MOTHER EARTH NEWS". If you 
like “EARTH GARDEN", then TMEN is for 
you. Packed full of useful how and what to 
dos for back-to-the-earthers, foragers, ad- 
venturers, craftsmen and gardeners. We're 
pleased to tel! you that all the Mothers from 
No. 1 through to No. 14 are now available 
in Sydney at the Third World Bookshops. 

By the way, Bob Gould has just opened a 
big new Third World branch in Oxford 
Street, Darlinghurst. 

Other "Mother" outlets are (appropriate- 
ly) “Mothers”, at 264 North Terrace, 
Adelaide, Readings, 388 Lygon Street, 
Cariton, Melbourne and The Source, cur- 
rently relocated temporarily in the Metro- 
pole Arcade, in Bourke Street, Melbourne, 

Mother will soon be in stock at “The Red 
and The Black Bookshop", 21 Elizabeth 
Arcade, Brisbane. 


Also at Silvan is the Panorama Nursery. 
It's well worth a visit to Wilkens Lane, 
Silvan, to see their large display of plants 
including alpines, rock plants, dwarf shrubs 
and herbs. Open 8.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
Monday to Saturday. Closed Sunday. 


ALTERNATIVES 


ALTERNATIVE COMMUNITY TELE- 
PHONE — 6982652. ACT was started in 
Sydney in May by a small group, some of 
whom had worked with Street Aid, BIT and 
Release in London. 

Billed as a “community catalyst” ACT 
takes calls from those wanting information 
and those wanting to give information. It is 
non-religious, voluntarily staffed and fi- 
nanced. So if you want to find out what's 
happening on the commune scene, where to 
join a food co-op, or the address of a hip 
psychiatrist or an understanding tax man, 
just call ACT in Sydney at 6982652. 

ACT welcomes people who can give them 
information, those seeking it and those who 
can man telephones between 9 a.m. and 10 
p.m. There's a rap session on Wednesday 
nights at 8 p.m. at 18 Arthur Street, Surry 
Hills. ACT now. 


WORLD GAME 


The World Game is: “'A developing 
scientific means of discovering the expedi- 
tious ways of employing the world resources 
in a way which will render a higher standard 
of living for all mankind.” 

While in the U.S. Navy in 1917 the seeds 
for World Game began to germinate in the 
polymath mind of R. Buckminster Fuller, 
inventor of the geodesic dome. It began as a 
World War Game, evolved to a Word Peace 
Game and, finally to World Game. 


In 1969 at the New York Studio School 
Workshop summer school ‘‘Bucky” present- 
ed the World Game to students who were so 
enthused by it -- and by him -- that they 
were not prepared to let it end when the 
school did. 

Today over 200 universities and colleges 
throughout the world are centres where the 
Game is being “played”, or contributors of 
information to it. It is a credit course at 14 
universities, 

World Game is a precisely defined and 
designed scientific process. It arrives at 
economic, technological and social insights 
into man's future involvement on Planet 
Earth. It is a unique experiment, using a 
computer co-ordinated model of the Earth. 
Data is fed in with the aim of finding ways 
of redistributing tangible and intangible 
assets so that everyone has what is termed 
“the bare maximum”. 

A World Game kit is obtainable in the 
U.S. for $U.S. 35. It contains Bucky’s book, 
“Operating Manual for Spaceship Earth” 
(also available separately), full explanations 
on procedure for the Game, article reprints 
as they occur and various large paste-up 
maps, including a dymaxion map showing 
“the world island in the world ocean”. 


New old wares. Pot-bellied stoves, caul- 
drons, camp ovens, griddle irons and 
cast-iron stoves “Like Grandma used to 
have" are being made by Barry Burrows at 
Mont Eltham Stoves, Montmorency, Vic- 
toria, 

The stoves are cast from moulds taken 
from old iron stoves and potbellies. Prices 
for potbellies start at $50 and increase as 
the size of the stove does. 

Barry and his wife are at Mont Eltham 
Stoves, 136 Sherbourne Road, Mont- 
morency at weekends. Or ring (Melbourne) 
439-7707. 


The Communal Living Information 
Centre is getting underway at 175 Bruns- 
wick Street, Fitzroy. Plans are to develop a 
centre for alternative society information., 
Meanwhile there's jazz, folk music and 
movies on Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings. 


COMMUNES FORMING: 

Queensland organic farming community: 
Write to John Rutherford, 3 Lord St., 
O'Connor, A.C.T. 2601. 

Organic farming, garden and dairy co-op: 
Write Bill Leah, Glenfield Farm, Casula, 
N.S.W. 2170. 

Tasmania: Kibbutz-style family com- 
munity, intending craft and farming sub- 
sistence. Write Jeff & Carol Williams, 
C/- P.O. Meander, Tasmania 7304. 


THE SEEDSMEN 


The New Gippsland Seed Farm caters 
especially for the needs of those living in 
climates similar to southern Victoria. Seeds 
are available by the Ib. and in packets. Prices 
are reasonable. Vegetables, flowers and 
herbs. 

One example from the catalogue. 


BORECOLE (KALE) 


Half Tall Scotch. Gives many pickings of 
dark green curled leaves. Very hardy. Packet 
25c and 40c. 

Variegated. Attractively coloured leaves. 
Useful for decorations as well as eating. 
Packet 25c and 40c. 

CULTURE: Borecole is usually sown in 
December or January for transplanting in 
late summer. Treat the same as cabbages. 
Feed well. 

Send a 7c stamp for catalogue to: New 
Gippsland Seed Farm, Queens Road, Silvan, 
Victoria 3795. 


BUSH MUSIC 


Bush music, push music, folk, trad., 
blues. The New South Wales Folk Federa- 
tion has 30 folk clubs under its organiza- 
tional wing. The Federation runs folk 
festivals, concerts, publishes regular news- 
letters, conducts folklore fieldwork. Mem- 
bership is $1 a year. Write: N.S.W. Folk 
Federation, Box 136 P.O. Punchbowl, 
N.S.W. 2136. 


The World Game kit is available from: 
WORLD RESOURCES INVENTORY, 
206 West College/Parrish Building, 

P.O. Box 909 — first floor, 

Carbondale, Illinois 62901 U.S.A. 

These people also publish “News from 
the World Game" and act as an information 
centre. 
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When. cold, 
slip off clips 
& store away. 


After time giv- 
en in instruc- 
ion 


Fill up the 
botties with 
syrup or water. 


Put on rubber 
ring, cover & 
spring clip. 


Just pack the 
raw fruit in 
the bottles. 


temperature. 


Preserve and bottle your own fruit and jams. 
Fowlers Vacola Pty. Ltd. have complete home preserving and bottling outfits, sterilizers, juice-extractors, double-steamers and bottles, rings and 


lids. 
Sterilizers are blocked tin, or stainless steel in stove-top or electric plug-in models. As a starter we suggest the No. 2 outfit which contains: 
sterilizer holding twelve bottles, 24 bottles with covers, clips and rings, bottle-brush, thermometer and a 148-page instruction book. Prices: tin, 
stovetop $25.68; steel, stovetop $47.36; tin, electric $51.36; steel, electric $81.37. 

For further information and leaflets write to: Fowlers Vacola Pty. Ltd., 257 Burwood Road, Hawthorn, Victoria 3122. 
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PHOTOS by KEITH. 


KANGAROO 
GROUND 


wholefoods 


Brisbane is bursting with sunshine and 
with natural food shops and outlets that 
rival those in the big, cold southern cities. 

The latest addition is Mr. Natural’s Food 
Store & Kitchen, located in an old butcher 
shop on the Sir Fred Schonnell Drive at St. 
Lucia. Barry and Jean Woolger, with a little 
help from their friends — like Kevin, Max 
and Errol — started the food supply shop in 
May. 

They painted the shop white and added 
Seagrass matting. Jean drew “Mr. Natural” 
on the old shop window and they were open 
for business. You can buy packets of goods 
like brown rice at 15c Ib., raw sugar at lle 
lb., soybeans at 16c lb., and muesli, oats, 
wheat germ, nuts, dried apricots, sultanas, 
sesame seeds, oils, flour, teas, herbal 
shampoos and hair tonics. You name it. 

Barry and Jean won’t stock any products 
if they are not sure of the ingredients. 
There’s none of the health food hype about 
Mr. Natural Just natural goodies at low 
prices, served by warm, friendly people. 

Now Mr. Natural’s kitchen is open. The 
menu alters every day but usually there is 
one main hot dish and a variety of salads, 
sandwiches, juices and teas. On the average 
Mr. Natural customers get a complete meal 
for about 80 cents! 

A recent menu was veg. soup & rye 
bread, 25 cents, brown lentil casserole and 
rye bread 50 cents. Salads were 35 cents and 
you could choose from rice salad, green 
salad and potato salad or Abrazas (a mixture 
of all three). Sandwiches were cheese on 
rye, banana, date and walnut and cheese and 
honey, all at 16 cents, with soy spread and 
celery at 20 cents, 

There was fruit salad made of paw paw, 
pear, apple, orange, banana, pineapple, 
passionfruit and mandarin. Wholemeal 
rhubarb pie was 15 cents, with 5 cents extra 
for yoghurt. 

You could wash it all down with carrot 
or tomato juice at 15 cents, apple at 20 
cents, banana or date malt at 20 cents, a 
range of teas at 25 cents a pot, which 
included formosan, alfalfa, jasmin, herbal, 
camomile, ming and sage and bambu coffee 
at 15 cents or soychoc at 20 cents. 

Barry and Jean are English and have seen 
a lot of the world outside this large island. 
They've lived in Rhodesia and on the U.S. 
west coast for 2% years, where Barry was a 
Rolls Royce mechanic. 

“An incredible amount of people have 
given us so much support,” says Barry, 
“especially as we're new to Brisbane.” 

Mr. Natural is open until 10 p.m. 
Monday to Saturday. That’s six nights of 
good eating every week. 


HEALTH MARKET 


Australia’s first wholesale drive-in health 
“supermarket” is being developed at an 111: 
acre site on the Windsor Road at Vineyard, 
New South Wales, 35 miles north of 
Sydney. 

The Child Study Health Farm Pty. Ltd., 
planning the outlet as a place where you 
can buy the family's health goods and 
organic fruit and vegetable needs for a 
whole week. It's expected to be open as we 
go to press. 

Cereals, legumes and other dry goods will 
be available in 2 Ib. and 5 Ib. bags and nuts 
in 1 lb. and % Ib. bags. The saving by bulk 
buying will be passed on to customers. 
There will also be cakes and bread made 
from whole grains baked at the shop, with 
no white flour or sugar used, fluoride-free 
water, muesli, raw goat's milk, sprouting 
seeds, royal jelly and comfrey. 

The well-known “Child Study” juicers, 
grinders and blenders will be on sale -- at 
prices cheaper than at the company's former 
George Street store. 

The Child Study Health Food Company 
was established in 1914 by Mr. N. A. Jones 
and Miss Portia Geach, a portrait artist. Mr. 
Jones has been with the company for the 
past 58 years and he is the vision behind the 
new wholesale health centre. 

Child Study was formed to supply health 
foods recommended by Dr. Alan Carrol, the 
scientist, author and philanthropist and a 
very early authority on natural foods and 
children's diseases in Australia. Dr Carrol 
died in 1911. It was Dr. Carrol who said: 
“The life force depends upon the food 
force.” And it has been Mr. Jones's task to 
sell the correct foods Dr. Carrol recom 
mended. 


PRANA 


Noel Parsons and Beryl Stevens run Prana 
Health Foods and Asian Gifts, 389 Milton 
Road, Auchenflower, Brisbane. Prana has a 
large range of imported organically grown 
sun-dried fruits, lots of herbs and spices, 
goat’s milk shakes and yoghurt. 

They also sell sprouters and all the seeds 
you -need to make sprouts like alfalfa, 
sesame, fenugreek, mung beans and soy- 
beans, plus the usual things you'd expect to 
find in a good health shop. 

You can eat at Prana or take away 
home-made breads, cakes and biscuits. The 
breads are oatmeal and soya and oatmeal 
and rye and cost 32 cents a loaf — nicely 
wrapped and presented. 


QOL 


QOL stands for ‘‘quality of life”. That's 
how QOL Whole Foods, at 322 Chapel 
Street, Prahran, Melbourne, got it’s name. 
There Amanda Power and Beverley Sheehan 
sell a range of whole foods like bulk 
sunflower, maize and soya oils, organic fruit 
and vegetables, herbs and crude molasses, 
dried fruit and nuts. 

They make their own muesli which sells 
at 80 cents for 2 lbs and serve fresh fruit 
juices, 


PHO EBES 


PHOEBE'S HEALTH SHOPPE, The Five 
Ways, Paddington (2a Heeley Street), 
Sydney. Here Gerd von Dincklage and his 
wife Marina sell organic fruit and vegetables 
like avocados, oranges, apples, onions, 
cucumbers, pears and lemons, 


A whole food contains a life germ. Whole 
foods have not had their nutriment removed 
or impaired by processing. 

We've compiled the following list to help 
you find your nearest outlet of organic and 
poison-free foods and will continue this 
service. Please let us know about other 
sources. 


COUNTRY SUPPLIERS: 


Organic grapes in season: Mr. & Mrs. M. 
Bailey, Orana, Swanbrook Road, Inverell, 
N.S.W. 2360. 

Organic wheat: David Williams, Good- 
wood, Curlewis, N.S.W. 2378. 

Organic bananas, wheat and honey: Mrs. 
J. Spear, Harmony Farm, Black Mountain 
Road, Kuranda, N. Qld. 4870. 

Sun-dried fruit and nuts: John Fielder, 
Knudsen's Lane, Cairns, N. Qld. 4870. 

Organic apples: Mr. 4 Mrs. A. Devereaux, 
Bracken Brae Orchard, Cottonvale, Qld. 
4375. 

Organic apples: Mr. & Mrs. Wright, 
Wildwood Apples, Red Hill, Victoria. 3937. 


CITY OUTLETS: 


Sydney: True Health Aids, 443 George 
Street, has unfluoridated water, a large 
range of bulk honeys, organic sun-dried 
fruits imported from the U.S. and Europe. 
Good place for a quick lunchtime salad. 

Blooms Health Foods, 400 George 
Street. A good range of sandwiches and 
drinks and all health foods. 

The Natural Food Centre, 150 Liverpool 
Street. For salads and delicious fruit salads. 
Prices cheap. Opens 12 noon to 8 p.m. 

The Whole Meal, 124 King Street. 

The Aware Inn, Boulevarde Arcade, off 
Pitt Street. 

Beggars' Banquet, Mansfield Street, Bal- 
main. 

The Macrobiotic Restaurant, 288 Oxford 
St., Bondi Junction. 

Even the Carlton Rex Hotel, Castlereagh 
Street, has a vegetarian menu. 

Our local health shop is Melton's Health 
and Bulk Foods, 281 Darling Street, 
Balmain. 


Melbourne: The Organic Greengrocer, 
Bruce Standish, 723  Glenhuntly Rd., 
Caulfield. 

Angelo D'Agostino, 601 Station Street, 
Box Hill. Bio-dynamic fruit and vegetables. 

Shakahari, 329 Lygon Street, Carlton 
(macrobiotic tucker). 

Feedwell Bakery, Greville Street, Prah- 
ran, turns stoneground flour into beaut 
break, cakes and pies. 

Klink’s Health Food Bar, 313 
Swanston Street (next to Space Age Books). 
Good prices for good food. 


Brisbane: Wholefoods, cnr. Milton Rd., 
and Jones Street, Auchenflower. Where you 
don't have to buy DDT to buy fruit and 
vegetables. 

There's a good little shop, whose name 
we can't remember, in Elizabeth Arcade 
(opposite Red 4 Black bookshop). 

Adelaide: Clearlight Bazaar, Bowman's 
Arcade, King William Street. 


Living The Good Life 


We're happy knowing that -- this year 
anyway — we're both living on less than 
Keith paid in tax last year. It makes us feel 
good when we think about the tax we're not 
paying and where it's not going -- like to 
corrupt Vietnamese dictators and for 
F-111s. 

Do you think the government knows 
how to handle your money? They've 
already demonstrated their inefficiency in 
building roads and bridges, Opera Houses 
and schools and in helping pensioners and 
smal! farmers, and their super-efficiency in 
creating pollution, poverty, waste and 
unemployment. 

You can free yourself from the system 
treadmill, at least a little, by being as nearly 
self-sufficient as possible. The way to do 
this is to simplify your life. Meanwhile save 
money. You can use the system to gain your 
(limited) independence from it. 

We've already advocated that young (and 
old) people should leave the cities and go to 
the country, raise their own organic fruit 
and vegetables and provide as much of their 
needs as they can. This we elaborated in 
EARTH GARDEN No. 1 and we still think 
it’s the best way. 


1845 


Henry David Thoreau “dropped out" in 
1845. He borrowed the axe he used to build 
a hut beside Walden Pond, a mile outside 
Concord, Massachusetts. “lI returned it 
sharper than | received it," he wrote. 

Thoreau proved during a two year 
experiment in “eseential living" that a year's 
wants could be provided for by a few week's 
day labour at the going rate -- at that time 
one dollar a day. 

In “Walden, or Life in the Woods", 
Thoreau writes of beasts, birds, friends and 
fish and of growing beans and corn in the 
woods. Some of the book, and Thoreau's 
reflections on man and Nature are downright 
boring for long stretches. He warns against 
the threat of railways, and has a rather 
condescending view of labourers, farmers 
and other writers. 

In fact Thoreau was thought of by the 
American literati of his time as rather a 
country bumpkin. He bore the expense of 
publishing his first work “A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers" in 1849. 
By 1853 the printer had 706 copies unsold 
and Thoreau was able to boast in his 


journal: “I have now a library of nearly 900 
volumes, over 700 of which | wrote 
myself.” 


“Walden" was published, in an edition of 
2000 copies, by Ticknor and Fields in 1854 
and scarcely caused a ripple. Thoreau died 
in 1862 at the age of 44. 

Since then, of course, Walden has sold 
many millions in many world-wide editions, 
Thoreau's essay “On the Duty of Civil 
Disobedience" influenced Gandhi's non- 
violent philosophy and the 39 notebooks of 
his Journal have all been printed. 

Why is this? The reason, probably, is that 
Walden is an inspirational book, it has an 
inner core of humanity, of self-assertion, of 
the seasons and the Earth and man's place 
on it. 

For the patient readers there are shiny 
gems hidden away every few pages which 
leap out at the eye and into the mind. Some 
of these are now farnous quotations, like: 
“If a man cannot keep pace with his 
companions, perhaps it is because he hears a 
different drummer. Let him step to the 
music which he hears, however measured or 
far away." 


And less-known ones like: ‘Cultivate 
poverty like a garden herb, like sage." 

“Most of the luxuries and many of the 
so-called comforts of life, are not only 
dispensable, but positive hindrances to the 
elevation of mankind." 

“If you have an enterprise before you, 
try it in your old clothes." 

WALDEN and “Civil Disobedience” in 
one volume, Signet Classic paperback, 255 
pp, 80 cents at bookshops. 


1932 


Helen and Scott Nearing are 20th 
century pioneers. At the height of the 
Depression, in 1932, they moved from New 
York to the Green Mountains in Vermont. 

Their intention was to live frugally, to 
leave a society which had rejected their 
pacificism, their vegetarianism and their 
collectivism and to "live sanely and simply 
in a troubled world". 

“Living the Good Life" tells just how the 
Nearings succeeded in attaining these goals 
of semi-subsistence, how they lived, how 
they built stone houses, kept a garden, and 
of how they failed at organising a true 
community among their neighbours in the 
Green Mountains. 

This is another inspirational book, and a 
help for city people wanting to make the 
transition to a simpler life in the country. 
“We sought a simple basis of weli-being 
where contact with the earth, and home- 
grown organic food, would play a large 
part." 

Since they wrote “Living the Good 
Life", Helen and Scott Nearing have left 
Vermont and done the same thing all over 


again at Forest Farm in Harbourside, Maine. 

Meanwhile U.S. society has caught up 
with the Nearings. Scott is now ninety — 
and an alternative life-style similar to the 
one he advocates has been adopted by 
hundreds of thousands of young people. 

“Living the Good Life", first published 
in 1954, has become the bible of this 
movement. The Nearings were extremists in 
many ways. They were vegetarians, but 
became vegans (people who abstain from 
any animal product). They were against 
machines, they did not keep animals and 
they followed a highly-organised system of 
planning, stretching their homestead project 
over a clearly defined ten-year plan. 

But the Nearings are warm people. This 
comes through in the text, in their love of 
music and of having people always about 
them and in their allotment of four hours 
each day for pleasure and four hours for 
“bread labour", 

Their achievement seems all the more 
creditable because they were academics, not 
used to physical labour. Scott was 50 when 
the Nearings first moved to Vermont. 

The style is lucid, easy to follow, 
sometimes even a trifle “‘schoolmarmy” in 
its repetition. Information is given In easy 
steps. 

“We built a stone house” in a whole 
chapter (36 pages) devoted to building 
techniques the Nearings evolved. They built 
dozens of stone houses and really know 
what they are talking about. 

Another chapter “Our Good Earth" is a 
primer of organic gardening, written by two 
people who were able to feed their 
community year-round from Earth which 
was frost-free for only 85 days a year. 
“Eating for Health" lays down the Nearing's 
Ideas on food and tells you about the meals 
they eat. 

“Living the Good Life” by Helen and 
Scott Nearing, Schocken paperback, 213 pp, 
$3 from bookshops. 


This may save your life 


What to do after the revolution or when 
the bomb goes off, when lost in the bush, or 
when the ship sinks? 

For bank-robbers, escaped convicts, the 
Viet Cong and you and me. Survival should 
interest everyone. 

These few facts might save your life some 
day: 

* You can live for ten days without 
food, but for only three days without water. 

* Dew can be collected before sunrise 
with cloth or rubber sponge in grassland. 

* At sea place pieces of fish flesh In a 
cloth and wring out the moisture, which Is 
not salty and will sustain life. 

* You can ‘eat young grass tips, grass 
seeds, baby ferns, watercress from rivers, 
clover, dandelion leaves, cooked roots and 
seashells. 

* Beware of red. Red nuts and seeds and 
coloured tree saps mean danger. 

This is just part of the information In 
“Food and Water", one of the Bushcraft 
series of booklets by Richard Graves, 
published by Dymocks Book Arcade, 424 
George Street, Sydney, 2000. 

There are 10 books in the series, all by 
Richard Graves, priced at 45 cents each. 
“Campcraft", “Huts and Thatching" and 
“Snares and Traps” are three titles which 
will help sharpen survival skills. Lots of 
good, clear illustrations too. 


The four foods of survival are wheat, 
Powdered milk, honey and salt. You can 
pack a month's supply for one person into a 
five-gallon can and bury It. It will keep for 
15 years or more if properly packed. 

Allow: 27 Ib wheat, 3lb honey, 5ib 
fat-free powdered skim milk and 1 Ib of salt. 
By adding water you can make yeast, then 
bread and extract gluten from the wheat to 
use as a meat substitute (it's rich in protein). 
You can sprout the wheat seeds (see 
EARTH GARDEN No. 1 page 38) and also 
plant them. 

Honey Is rich in glucose, vitamin C, and 
riboflavin. Honey is so rapidly assimilated 
by the body that it will almost immediately 
revive a person unconsclous from exhaus- 
tion. 

With the milk you will be able to make 
spaghetti and yoghurt. This is from 
“Passport to Survival” by Esther Dickey, 
181 pages for $3.95. We would suggest 
adding mung bean and other seeds for 
planting and sprouting. 


The three “stalking” books by arch wild 
food forager Euell Gibbons are available 
from Readings, 388 Lygon Street, Cariton, 
Victoria. Each is more than 300 pages -- 
good value at 53.40 a copy. 


Soil 


Test your soil for weedicide damage: 

We all know the 'dangers of chemical 
fertilizers and weed killers. If you are about 
to buy land or have just done so -- here is an 
easy way YOU can test the soil for residues 
of these poisons. 

The method is simple. At least five 
samples of each soil type or each field 
should be taken. Select the sites at random. 

If possible a control sample, known to be 
free of any weedicide, should be run. 

All the equipment needed for the 
sampling is: 

1) 5 buckets or containers, clearly labelled 
with depth intervals of 0-2 ins, 2-4ins, 4-6 
ins, 6-8 ins. and 8-10 ins. 

2) 15 cans or pots with holes for drainage 
at the bottom. 

3) bean and oat seeds. 

4) a ruler. 

Run the test as follows: 

At each sampling site dig a trench about 
one foot deep and one or two feet wide. 
Take a ruler and mark off the depth in two 
inch intervals. Take samples from each two 
inch interval and place it in the appropriate- 
ly marked bucket. 


test 


for 


poisons 


Each bucket now contains at least 5 lots 
of soil. Mix the soil well. 

From each bucket fill three pots or cans 
and mark them with the depth of the 
sub-sample. Sow bean and oat seeds in these 
cans and water lightly. Keep the cans moist, 
but do not over-water as this may leach the 
chemicals from the soil. 

The way in which the seeds germinate 
indicates the amount of residue. 


Results: 
a) If the plants germinate in each sub- 
sample and then die, this indicates the 
presence of toxic amounts of weedicide 
throughout all levels of the soil. The control 
sample is to ensure that the plants are not 
dying due to some other factor. 
b) If the plants in the 0-2 ins. and 2-4 ins. 
levels only die, this shows the weedicides are 
still present, but not enough to be fatal to 
most plants as their roots are deeper. 
c) If all plants in all pots grow -- fine. The 
level of weedicide is low or nil and you are 
lucky. 


PLANT 


The New South Wales government 
recently had a “tree thing”. The Depart- 
ment for the Environment encouraged the 
planting of trees in a campaign which used 
the slogan: “Improve the scenery with 
greenery”. 

Woolworths chain stores joined in, 
offering native trees like gums, wattles, 
she-oaks, paperbarks and weeping myrtles 
for as little as 20 cents each. 

If you missed out on this opportunity, 
the Forestry Commission has a huge number 
of foreign and imported trees for sale at 40 
cents each all year round. Most of these 
come in metal tubes, ready for planting. 

The Department’s catalogue “Handbook 
of Trees and Shrubs”, lists about 350 


MORE GREENERY 


Australian and 100 imported trees available. 
It also tells you the climate required, the 
shape, height, foliage and soil needs of each 
species. For example: 


EUCALYPTUS MACARTHURII ‘RED’ 

Red flowering Paddy’s River Box 

50 feet 

A recently discovered red flowering 
form. It is a fine spreading shatle tree for 
good soils in cool moist climates. The leaves 
are distilled, yielding a valuable oil. 


SAPIUM SEBIFERUM 

Chinese Tallow Tree 

15 feet 

In its native China, the wax of the seed 
covering of this tree, which is closely related 


to the rubber tree of British Guiana, has 
long been used for making candles and soap. 
This is a tree of handsome appearance, 
deciduous, and with particularly rich 
autumn colouring. It is at home under both 
warm and cool conditions, is an asset to any 
garden and promising for street planting. 

In N.S.W. write for the free handbook 
to: The Forestry Commission Nursery, 
Castle Hill Road, West Pennant Hills, NSW 
2120. Other N.S.W. nurseries are at Forbes, 
Dubbo, Muswellbrook and Narrandera. 
Write to the Forestry Department in the 
Capitals of other States. 

Also available are helpful booklets on 
Tree Pests, Pine Planting, Growing Poplars 
and planting guides. Plant a tree today! 


stone and paper 


Stone mulching is good for fruit trees 
and Australian native plants and shrubs. It is 
said to have been used on remote Easter 
Island for more than 900 years. 

Flat, flaky stones were placed between 
rows of vegetable crops. The stones were 
lifted and stacked at planting and harvest 
times. In Israel we saw grapefruit trees 
mulched with stones cleared from rocky 
fields. 

Large, flat-bottomed stones should be 
placed around trees on top of a compost 
dressing. The stone covering keeps in soil 
moisture and protects the earth from heavy 
rain action. 

Cover the immediate root area outwards 
to the end of the overhanging branches, or 
about a three-foot circle around shrubs and 
native plants. Leave some trees unmulched 
to appreciate the benefits. 

Neil Douglas has this to say about the 
subject: ‘‘Stone mulching is a famous way 
for raising seeds of natives that all sorts of 
people have failed to get up in seed beds. 

“They'll come up in stony gravel paths, 
in the most inconvenient places where you'd 
think no plant would ever come up.” 

Paper is another cheap and available 
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material for mulching. Here's what Neil has 
to say about this method: 

“Putting some inoffensive material on 
top will sometimes totally eradicate weeds 
in a native garden. 

“I don't like black plastic. No — 
newspapers. About six or a dozen thick- 
nesses of newspaper will let the rain through 
to your plants and stop the weeds coming 
up.” 

The plant is placed in the soil through a 
hole in the paper and the paper covered 
with tanbark, gravel, soil or sand. 

“The weeds will stay under there for 
years and years and never come up -- unless 
you stir them,” says Neil. 

“The worms will bring them up a bit, the 
worm castings, but if that happens you just 
repeat the process. 

“The antimony in the newsprint is 
supposed to be bad for you but I've never 
seen it do anything. I don't think it would 
be enough to worry about. It's not a violent 
poison. 

“The bugs are capable of dealing with it 
probably. The bugs can eat away strychnine 
or something like that, even quite awful 
poisons. The bugs turn them into gas.” 


KEYLINE water storage, invented by P. A. YEOMANS promises water for every farm. PHOTO shows dams at 
“YOBARNIE”. 
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“MY AMBITION IS TO SEE THE PLANTING OF 
TEN FOR EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD 
WHEN WE'VE FINISHED THAT, WE'LL START PLANTING 


130 MILLION TREES- 
IN AUSTRALIA. 
TREES. 


PT YY ”y”yy,” 


So says P. A. Yeomans, originator of the Keyline landscape 
system. Mr. Yeomans is a dynamic man, one of those rare 
people who has been able to turn his visions into reality. 

The inspiration for Keyline grew slowly, while Mr. 
Yeomans tested every step himself until he was satisfied that 
each aspect was the best for both the land and its user. 

He has been a farmer, miner, inventor, machinery 
manufacturer and always an innovator. He is a lucid writer, 
able to express his ideas simply to a large reading audience. 

With his determination and faith in the Keyline system, Mr. 
Yeomans has been able to counter the apathy and opposition 
of government departments and agribusiness. 

All his ideas were hammered out in family discussions with 
his three sons. Neville, now a psychiatrist and sociologist, 
Allan, an engineer and Ken, the youngest, who has taken up 
Keyline as his career, have all contributed their points of view. 

These days Mr. Yeomans lives in Sydney with his wife Janie 
and young daughter Julie. He spends little time there in 
between consulting on Keyline projects, visiting his properties 
at Orange and Campbelltown and taking part in meetings and 
seminars. 

Our talk with Mr. Yeomans covered subjects like salting, 
raising Brahmin cattle, Keyline projects in Texas and Noumea, 
trees and large-scale irrigation. Here are a few extracts: 


“It was a hobby" 


In 1943 Mr. Yeomans bought 1,000 acres of poor and 
unproductive land at North Richmond, 40 miles west of 
Sydney. It was at “Yobarnie” that the Keyline methods of 
water control were first tried and developed. Mr. Yeomans 
recalls: 

The first breakthroughs in Keyline were in 1948 or 1949, 
when we got our first ideas. And once the first ideas came, it 
followed on pretty logically. 

This was at “Yobarnie”. But it was a hobby, something you 
did while you were having a spell from business. Sometimes 
you'd do a lot in a few weeks. At other times you'd start off 
something and finish it six months later. 

There was no concerted effort on it because I had a lot of 
other jobs on at the time in the mining and construction 
business. It was mainly that I was so damned annoyed that it 
was not operating, not working according to the advice I got. 
Otherwise I wouldn't have worried. If it had been better land 
and other methods had worked I probably wouldn't have 
thought about it. But it was abandoned and derelict country, 
bought from mortagees in possession. They'd been in 
possession a long time too. 

I went into mining in the Depression years when a little 
factory I had making plastics stuff closed down. They 
wouldn't buy anything like that — that they couldn't eat. So I 
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went on mining jobs. I did a mining job here in New South 
Wales and then went down to Victoria and got a job on a 
boring plant drilting for gold. So I specialized in the evaluation 
of alluvial gold and tin properties. 

I was about to do a course at the School of Mines in Balla- 
rat, then a telegram came and the job had finished. We moved 
on. One year I think the eldest boy had eight or nine schools. 
Now that was when I specialised in evaluating alluvial gold. 
Later on this became quite in demand and from a panner I 
came to be doing reportings. The jobs became more profitable. 
You could charge reasonable fees for it because you were 
turning down properties or taking up properties on which they 
were prepared to spend half a million. So they paid accord- 
ingly. 

The break, the change from that, was when I took on the 
management of a mine just before the war started and the 
thing was held up because we couldn’t get the right mechanical 
equipment, so I designed a scoop. It was called a 9/12 — it’s 
supposed to be a nine yards strut measurement and 12 yards 
heap. 

This was quite successful, so on the closing of the mine we 
opened a factory to make these scoops. Later on they were 
made by other people. That put us eventually into ordinary 
earth moving and construction jobs, then into coal mining. 

We won the first open-cut coal contract called in the war 
years — at the Caledonian Collieries at Cessnock. We finished 
up having about nine mines over the course of the years. The 
last big contract was concluded in 1951-52. So that was my 
occupation when we bought the farm. 

Before the Depression years, before we were knocked out 
by the Depression years, you had to invent something every 
month to stay in business. Then it got every week and then 
you'd need a new invention every day. Well, that was a bit too 
much. You were always looking for ideas. You could only sell 
a gimmick, you see. When you got an order for 90 pounds it 
was big time. 


‘1 got a bellyache 


in the Depression” 


My big quandary was trying to interpret Sir Albert Howard 
on the Australian landscape, which was just impossible. Sir 
Albert Howard and Howard Hay (“Health via Food”, by 
William Howard Hay, Sun-Diet Press, New York, 1930). 

I got a bellyache in the Depression, which might have been 
a decisive factor. When they get down some people get a 
headache, some people get an abscess in the ear or a pain in 
their chest. My “red light” was an appendicitis attack. 

And it got pretty bad. The doctor was sharpening his 
scalpel at the end of the bed and said: “This time it's coming 
out.” So I told him to go to hell because I was just going to 


stop eating. I stopped eating for four days and it got alright. 

Then I started really searching round for books on it. One 
of the really good books I read was McCann. (“The Science of 
Eating,” by Alfred W. McCann, Sundial Press, New York, 
1937.) Anyway, after McCann I got the first of the Sun-Diet 
books that came out with Howard Hay's stuff and a 
combination of Albert Howard and Hay diet and some crazy 
books. There were some absolutely stupid books that I read 
too. I finished up having my last appendicitis attack. My boast 
is I haven't had a bellyache since 1937, or it might have been 
1936, and it was at the back of Wewak. + 

That bellyache was just one of the tiny little things that 
alter the course of your life. It's not the big things, it's little 
tiny things. Well -- that wasn't a little tiny thing, but it was 
considered a small incidental bellyache of course. 


“I'm not a fanatic" 


I didn't have any fixed conviction that you shouldn't have 
an appendix out. I was just scared I think, because I'd had 
operations as a kid and I just hated the thought of the 
anaesthetic again. I told him -- the doctor -- he could take it 
out if he took it out with a local anaesthetic. He said I was 
mad. So I told him he was mad, he could go to hell. So he 
went to hell. He died shortly afterwards. I didn't intend it 
literally, but he followed it that way. 

Diet? Oh, I'm not a fanatic on it. I should be, but we'd have 
a better diet than 99 people out of 100. If you want white 
sugar now I don't think there's any in the house, but there 
usually are a few lumps of white sugar around in case people 
want it. We've been on honey, I’ve been on honey, for the last 
25 years I suppose -- and yoghurt. We nearly always make our 
own yoghurt. 

We use a bought yoghurt as a culture. If it won't make we'll 
never buy that one again. In the first place I think I got the 
cultures from the serum laboratories in Melbourne. There was 
no yoghurt made or sold anywhere then. Later on yoghurt 
started going a bit... quite a few people make it now of 
course. Now I use a Greek yoghurt which someone up here 
sells or one from Dairy Farmers, the plain yoghurt. Use that as 
a starter and make it in three or four pints at a time, with a 
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dairy thermometer and bring it up to the right temperature 
and reinforce it with, sometimes, as much skim milk in the 
milk that would make a double milk out of it. 

Then we put it in a little nest with a couple of hot water 
bottles and a blanket round it. We usually make it at night and 
leave it all night. It doesn't make well in the three hours they 
say, it needs over four hours to make really good yoghurt. 
Nearly always if Im going out to a place where I'm a bit 
doubtful of the food, or even going out at all, I like to have a 
cup of yoghurt before I go. Then you never get anything 
wrong. 

Through the war years we used to grow our vegetables and 
had a couple of New Zealand-type compost boxes. In moving 
about after that we got out of the way of it. I've always been 
Aa that I must start a garden again, but never got around 
to it. 

It tastes so much nicer. It's pretty easy once you get 
started. It's like everything else, it's diving in. I was imagining 
it like putting your feet in the water, you sometimes don't go 
for a swim. If you dive straight in, you're right. 


aaa ANI apv aa 
“He made farming interesting” 


In 1951, Mr. Yeomans visited Louis Bromfield, author of a 
series of books, including “Pleasant Valley”, “Malabar Farm” 
and “Out of the Earth”, at his farm in Ohio. He came away 
with this impression: 


Louis Bromfield was one of the biggest takes I've ever met 
in my life. He's a wonderful writer and he did a great service to 
farming because he made farming interesting in a book. 

But he had his dairy cattle there beside the house and of 
course in the winter, when it gets cold, they just keep on piling 
good quality hay as bedding. By the time the winter's over, the 
bedding has got higher and it's saturated with the dung and 
urine of the animals and the animals are up near the rafters on 
top of it. And it's pretty near a perfect compost because they 
don't just put rough stuff in, they put their good quality hay. 
They bed on the hay they feed, you see. 


And this goes out in the spring, and you give it a rough up 
with a chisel plough, or anything at all, or just leave it as it is. 
It’ll be a bit sour for a while, so it's best to give it a run over 
with the chisel plough to incorporate it a little bit into the 
topsoil. Of course the soil’s just bursting with life and grows 
anything. Get out a mile and a half from the place and his 
paddocks are as poor now as they were when he took them 
over. 

The farm had been ruined and overcropped and there was 
soil erosion, that sort of thing. Well, the back paddock soils 
were thin or non-existent. That one factor counts for every 
good thing that happens on the place -- just that one fact. And 
it happens every year. We had a hell of a lot of fun with Louis 
Bromfield when we were over there in 1951. 

But I was very glad I didn't ever read his books, because he 
writes so well, he'd probably put you off. 

I read “Plowman's Folly” the year it came out (“Plowman's 
Folly”, by Edward H. Faulkner, University of Oklahoma, 
1943). He write three books. So I read the three books to see 
how it made out because what he was saying had been done 
and gone out after a few years. It's just a very temporary type 
of improvement. And towards the end of the last book he 
wrote (“A Second Look”) he said: “We expect a lot better 
results next year because we've chisel ploughed the paddock.” 
It took him three books to get round to a chisel plough. 


The Cty Forest 


Keyline is a whole system. It offers a complete and 
integrated approach to agriculture. 

Starting with landscape design and water storage and 
irrigation, it stretches to soil enrichment, planned tree belts 
and the design of farms and human cities. Ultimately it 
suggests a new concept of natural living. 

Keyline is in operation on hundreds of farms in every state 
of Australia. Its users have at their disposal the best approach 
to “natural” methods of large-scale cultivation developed for 
commercial agriculture. Working with Nature and using 
modern techniques, Keyline builds healthy soil on which 
healthy animals can be raised and healthy food grown. 

It prevents soil erosion. It is a safeguard against drought and 
provides protection from bushfires. Rain is used where it falls 
— on the farm. Water goes where it is intended — controlled by 
Keyline pattern. It is economic. One man can irrigate his land 
at the rate of 40 acres an hour. Keyline can provide water for 
every farm -- on steep land or flat land. 

Landmen we have met using the Keyline system to raise 
beef and dairy cattle tell us they slashed costs of operation and 
increased profits rapidly. They saved by cutting down on 
superphosphates, artificial fertilizers and chemical sprays. 
Their pastures and fodder were enriched and animal diseases 
were reduced, along with the vet's bill. 

Keyline has been tried and proven. Lately it has become a 
unifying force among farmers. Younger people can easily grasp 
the vision of a Keyline City Forest of the future -- a landscape 
where effluent and waste water are carried off to rain forests 
to build soil and provide timber and where no pollution will 
exist. What better place for communities and small family 
farms to live and grow organic food? 

Keyline was developed here in Australia by P. A. Yeomans 
and first outlined in his book “The Keyline Plan” in 1954. 
This was followed in 1958 by “The Challenge of Landscape” 
and “Water for Every Farm” (1966 and 1968 editions). About 
25,000 copies of the three books have been sold here and 
overseas. 

His new book, “The City Forest” (1971), puts Mr. 
Yeoman's ideas on water, landscape, farming, soil and the 
treatment of sewage and other subjects into the perspective of 
his theories on what he calls the Human Environment 
Revolution. 

Briefly stated, the Keyline system harnesses existing land 
shapes, adding two new water lines to the landscape. These are 
a diversion channel, which takes the run-off from rainfall to a 
storage dam, and an irrigation channel to water the land. 

This is combined with soil and pasture improvement, by 
regular chisel ploughing to improve soil fertility and the 
planting of tree belts for oxygen, water retention, windbreaks 
and stock shade. 

“Trees, trees and millions more trees are essential for the 
total environment,” Mr. Yeomans says. 

The irrigation furrow is usually fed from a lockpipe and 
contro] valve outside the bottom of the dam. 

In flood-flow irrigation the channel is simply blocked by a 
“stopper”, usually of plastic or japara, known as a “flag”. 
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Water spills over the ditch to feed down-slope pastures. The 
flags are anchored by steel rings and cables, making them easy 
to shift from place to place. 

The siting of the channels and water storage areas are based 
on Keyline geography, which involves appreciation of some 
basic land units, expressed as ridges, valleys and contour lines. 

Using these as pointsof reference, a Keyline and Keypoint 
are calculated. Irrigation channels are pegged out with the aid 
of a Bunyip transparent hose water level. 

In the course of developing Keyline Mr. Yeomans 
introduced the Graham chisel plough to Australia, invented 
the Bunyip level, water lockpipes and gates, Keyline maps and 
copyrighted dam designs. He also pioneered the insurance of 
dams. 

Mr. Yeomans rejects the dominantly chemical artificial 
fertilizer approach to agriculture, but finds some value in 
artificials. He often recommends the use of super for the first 
planting of pasture or wheat in chiselled soil, but dislikes its 
use thereafter. 

In “The City Forest” Mr. Yeomans describes the way man 
can design his own cityscapes and farmscapes in sympathy 
with Nature's own design. 

He praises today's youth and the stand they have taken 
against the Establishment when they believe it to be morally 
wrong. The Establishment he defines as: “The stupid and 
complacent within government, and the evils and avarice of 
finance, science and big business.” 

The Human Environment Revolution, he says, may come as 
a result of unity between the “city kids” and “rebel” farmers 
(those who use Keyline methods). We believe EARTH 
GARDEN iis already acting as a catalyst in this projected 
union. 

All of Mr Yeoman's ideas and their bases, are soundly 
explained in “The City Forest”. The chapter on “The 
Bastardisation of Agriculture” should be read by every farmer. 

“The Keyline Plan” and “The Challenge of Landscape” are 
currently out of print. You may be able to find them in 
second-hand bookshops. 

“Water for Every Farm” is published by K. G. Murray, 
Sydney, 223 pages, 54.25. A few copies are still available from 
Angus & Robertson, Sydney. 

“The City Forest”, paperback 116 pages, published by 
Keyline, is available at bookshops and newsagents. Price 51.95. 

“The Geographical Basis of Keyline”, by Prof. J. 
Macdonald Holmes, available for 80 cents (including postage) 
from Soil & Health Publications, South Warrandyte R. D. via 
Ringwood, Victoria 3134. 

“Keyline for Australian Landscapes”, by P. A. Yeomans, an 
11-page booklet, is available for 30 cents post free from: Mr. 
K. Barton, RMB 1033, Kiewa Valley Highway, via Wodonga, 
Victoria 3690. In this booklet Mr. Yeomans discusses water 
systems and irrigation, but does not explain how Keyline 
works. 


WHOOPS... 


Whoops! We made a boo-boo in our Table of when to 
sow on page 29 in EARTH GARDEN No. 1. It was in 
the very first entry in the table . . . broad beans. 


We had you planting in the summer, BUT broad 
beans should be sown in autumn and early winter in 
warm climates, and in winter and early spring in cool or 

“cold climates. This is one of the few vegetables to ripen 
in winter. Sorry. 


THE KIEWA FARMS 


The Kiewa Valley, south of Wodonga, Victoria, is probably 
Australia’s showplace of Keyline projects. There are 14 
Keyline farms in the valley and at least another two with water 
systems based on Keyline, but not engineered by the 
Yeomans’ family. 

Most of the farms are beef and dairy cattle concerns. The 
conventional farms take water from the Kiewa river, spreading 


it by spray irrigation. Improved pastures are mainly 
subterranean clover and Wimmera ryegrass with some 
cocksfoot and phalaris. Oats are sown for winter feed. 

The Kiewa farms are mostly at an altitude of 600-800 feet. 
Average rainfall is 30-35 inches a year with most rain in winter 
and spring, when drainage is a problem on flat areas. 

The first Keyline project in the valley was built on the 
property of Mr. Mervyn Barton. Mr. Barton is secretary of the 
Kiewa Valley Keyline Club, which currently has a membership 
of 140. The project got underway on June 30, 1967 at a field 
day attended by 5000 people. 

The Keyline farmers agree that chisel ploughing has 
produced a response from their soil which extra additions of 
super could not achieve. They talk of “farming with Nature” 
and of producing healthy soils which have less problems with 
pests and disease. 

Mr. Barton runs Hereford beef cattle, carrying 175 breeding 
cows, 65 heifers, 40 bulls, 15 steers, 18 horses and 35 sheep on 
740 acres. He had been experimenting with organic farming 
principles before becoming a Keyline farmer and has not used 
fertilizers for nine years. 

Mr. Barton has two dams — with storages of 45 and 20 acre 
feet. In 1971 he covered 270 acres with the chisel plough and 
claims a saving of $1,100 yearly since adopting Keyline. 

Geoff Wallace, president of the Kiewa Valley Keyline Club, 
runs Hereford cattle in conjunction with his brother Norman 
Wallace, an active promoter of natural farming. 

Norman Wallace has not used super (which is treated with 
sulphuric acid) for 14 years in some parts of his farm. He is 
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worried by aerial spreading which, he says, drifts to other 
farms and pollutes the air and waterways. 

He runs 300 head of Hereford cattle, with 220 breeders, 
over about 1,000 acres shared with his brother. Both the 
Wallaces also have large “bush blocks” on higher ground above 
the farmland. 

One of the products of Norman Wallace's farm has been the 
handsome Keyline bullock (pictured), a docile, wide-horned 
animal which weighs 25 cwt. live. 

Mr. Wallace has a small kitchen garden with a compost 
shredder and keeps a compost heap based on the Indore 
method devised by Sir Albert Howard. He also grows corn for 
the winter feeding of stock. 

“Healthy cattle fetch a high price”, Norman Wallace says, 
“but so far there is no premium here in Australia for 
organically-raised beef.” 

To control lice on cattle he dusts common sulphur powder 
over the backs of tightly-yarded mobs, brushing by hand under 
the brisket and jaws every two months in autumn and winter. 
The moving mob spreads the sulphur over the side sections. 

Harry Adams and his son Ian and Bob Reid are Kiewa dairy 
farmers who have adopted Keyline and aren’t sorry. 

The Adams’ have an advanced Keyline scheme on their 
property, with established tree belts above the main channel, 
raised gravel roads through the irrigated paddocks and 
concrete culverts where the roads cross water channels. 

The property is 200 acres, with 70 cows milked from a 
total 225 head. The dam of 10 acre feet is filled from a spring 
and topped from the river. Sixty acres of pasture are irrigated 
in the summer. 

Milk production has risen from 38,219 gallons in 1965-66 
to 51,974 gallons in 1969-70. The Adams’ say chiselling 
provides good weed control of their white clover pastures and 
that Keyline water channels, besides irrigating in summer, 
provide valuable drainage lines in winter. 

Mr. Reid has 160 cows, 60 one-year calves, 50 two-year 
heifers and ten bulls on 468 acres. He has chisel-ploughed 300 
acres, covering some of the area two and three times. 

Keyline methods have considerably increased Mr. Reid’s 
milk production. The incidence of milk fever in cows has been 
reduced, he says, as have scours and worms in calves. 


NORMAN WALLACE in the corn patch. 


pumpkins 


MEAD 


Mead is a ‘heady’ honey wine, which you can make 
yourself if you have the patience to wait the 12 months 
which it takes mead to mature. 


INGREDIENTS: 


3 Ib light coloured honey 

rind and juice of two lemons 

1 gallon water 

1 cup of strong tea 

1 teaspoon of yeast 

2 teaspoons of nutrient (this is readily obtainable at 
home brew shops) 


Method: 


Boil the honey in the water for 15 minutes, straining off 
‘the impurities that rise. Allow to cool and add the other 
ingredients. Take care not to add any pith or seeds of 
the lemon as they give the mead a harsh taste. Leave to 
ferment in a plastic bucket for 6 days. Strain into a 
gallon jar and fit an airlock. Allow to ferment to a finish. 
This will probably take 12 months, then rack, mature 
and bottle. 

This will make a dry mead, to get a sweet one simply 
add more honey -- 4 Ib of honey for a medium mead, 5 
Ib for a sweet one. 

Fruit juices and spices can be added. Cyster is made of 
apples and honey, hypocras is spiced grape and honey, 
and methagglyn is spiced mead. The best spice to use is 
cloves, but ginger is good too. 
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Pumpkins belong to the curcubit family. They are relatives 
of squash, melons, marrows, zucchinis and cucumber, all of 
which are cultivated in the same way. You can grow pumpkins 
in almost any kind of climate and they store well. 

However, pumpkins don't tolerate frosts. They like a fairly 
rich, well-drained soil. Over-fertilization causes heavy foliage 
and no fruit. Sow once the ground is warm, allowing five 
frost-free months to maturity. Start seeds in cans or plant 
boxes or sow directly in groups of 5-6 seeds in a hollow. If 
they all germinate pull out the surplus. 

Mulch when the vines have “taken”. Pumpkins may be too 
rampant for smaller backyard gardens and if this is so pinch or 
nip off trailers when they reach 5-6 feel and are carrying 
flowers. 

Water during early stages, but once the vines are established 
and mulched your work is over until picking time. Pumpkins 
should be well matured on the vine. Harvest when skin is hard 
and cul off the vine with a portion of the stem altached. 

The Queensland Blue is the best “keeping” variely. 
Butternuts, better in warmish conditions, are good for home 
gardens as they crop heavily on small vines. Succulent fruits 
are pear-shaped and weigh-in from 2 to 4 lbs cach. 

Gramma is a sweet-fleshed variety good for jams, preserves 
and pies. Triamble is the old-fashioned three-cornered 
pumpkin which makes good eating and storage. 


GOOD HEALTH 


FIG WINE 


Fresh green figs . . . even the words sound sexy. Figs 
have always been said to have aphrodisiac qualities 
... but fig wine! Write and tell us the results. 


INGREDIENTS: 


1 orange 

Y2 oz root ginger 

1 oz yeast 

1 gallon boiling water 


2 Ib dried figs 

3 Ibs brown sugar 
% Ib raisins 

1 lemon 


Method: 


Cut figs into small pieces and place in a large bow! with 
the sugar and chopped raisins. Add the juice and grated 
rind (but no pith or pips), of the orange lemon. Bruise 
the root ginger and add it to the other ingredients. Now 
pour on the boiling water and stir well with a wooden 
spoon. When the mixture is lukewarm, stir in the yeast. 
Cover the bowl and leave to stand for 12 days, but stir 
daily. Then it is ready to strain and bottle. Cork very 
loosely, as it will ferment a lot (especially at first). It’s 
ready to drink in six months, but will improve with age. 


DRY IT — COOL IT 


If you've followed our suggestions and those of Neil 
Douglas for starting a garden we hope that in a few month's 
time you'll have more fresh vegetables than you can handle. 

In that case you can barter them, give them away to friends 
or - better still -- preserve them in different ways for later 
use. 
Maybe you just want to take advantage of seasonal 
abundance and cheap prices at the market. It’s certainly a 
delight to eat peaches and plums in the middle of winter. 

There are four different ways to preserve fruit and 
vegetables — storage, canning, drying and deep freezing. 

The easy way is just to put them in a cool place like a root 
cellar or a pit in the garden or in the attic. 

You can also DRY fruits or CAN them or DEEP FREEZE 
them. 

If you live in the tropics cool storage or a root cellar won’t 
be much good for you. But sun-drying of fruit and vegetables 
will be easier in places like Queensland and the Northern 
Territory. 


COOL STORAGE: Put your produce in a cool, usually 
moist spot until you are ready to use it. 

Some vegetables, like potatoes, beets and parsnips, can be 
stored in a pit in the garden if the temperature is low enough 
— around 40 degrees F. The pit should be lined with dry litter, 
like sawdust and potatoes etc. piled in pyramids and then 
covered with grass. A few small heaps are better than one large 
one. 

A layer of Earth on top will keep it cooler too. Carrots can 
also be stored in crates in similar pits but are usually better off 
in a root cellar. 

ROOT CELLAR: Your root cellar should be a permanent 
structure if you are storing vegetables every year. An easy way 
is to dig straight into the side of a hill. 


An earth floor will ensure moistness. Walls can be wood, 
with sheets of plastic or other insulating material between the 
earth and the wood. Concrete or cement blocks can also be 
used for walls. 

The cellar should be cool and dark, well ventilated and 
insulated against mice and rats. Ideal conditions are low 
temperatures — 35 to 45 degrees — and high humidity -- about 
80 per cent. 

All root crops, such as carrots, parsnips, turnips, kohlrabi, 
beets and swedes as well as celery, Brussels sprouts, salsify and 
cabbage may be kept up to a year, if conditions are “good”. 

To prepare crops for storage: brush dirt off but do not 
wash them. Pick out only firm, sound produce with nothing 
over-ripe. Pack carefully in crates or woven baskets which 
allow air to circulate. 
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Apples may also be stored in a root cellar but care must be 
taken when packing them. “One rotten apple spoils the whole 
barrel” still applies today. They should be wrapped 
individually in greaseproof paper. 

Green tomatoes will ripen very slowly in a root cellar, 
taking about one month. Treat in the same way as apples. 

Melons and cauliflowers will only keep a few weeks. 

A few vegetables, like squash, pumpkins and onions need a 
cool, dry place. They're best hanging in onion bags, or on 
string from the rafters — especially in the attic if you happen 
to have one. 


DRYING: Lots of things which cannot be stored can be 
preserved by drying. Drying is very effective. Dried foods can 
be kept indefinitely as long as they are kept dry. 

All sorts of beans, cereals, peas, grains and herbs can be 
dried along with capsicums and peppers. Some fruits with high 
sugar content and not too much water, like peaches, apricots, 
apples, bananas, grapes and plums can also be dried. 

Most food must be well-prepared for drying. Fruits can be 
mashed to a pulp and spread thinly on a flat surface and dried 
in the sun. It makes them a bit leathery though. 

More usually fruit is cut in half, sliced or cubed to be dried. 
Peas and beans should be shelled. These are dried in a “rack” 
made by spreading cheesecloth over a wooden frame. 

Spread the fruit thinly on the rack and cover with another 
sheet of cheesecloth and place in the sun. Stir and turn 
occasionally, (except apricots, pears and peaches). You 
“Southerners” in Victoria and Tasmania can use an oven, 
though any dry, warm place will do. 

Store the dried foods in airtight containers. Fruit may be 
sprinkled with raw sugar before being put away. 

Some root vegetables like carrots, potatoes, turnips, salsify, 
sweet potatoes and beets can be dried in the same way if you 
slice them thinly. Mushrooms are dried whole. 
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Hang string beans on a piece of string and leave to dry over 
the stove or fireplace. 

A freezer is a large outlay to make, but it can help you save 
money with buying in bulk. Food needs little preparation 
before freezing, in some cases only packaging. 

Some vegetables are blanched first and some fruit is put in 
syrup. Full instructions for freezing come with your new 
gadget. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH FOOD? 


Supermarkets really make you appreciate the handy 
“convenience” foods of today. Whatever you want is there, 
packaged attractively in foil, plastic, tins, bottles, bags and 
packets. 

You can come away with a big brown paperbag full of 
“goodies” that Little Red Riding Hood never dreamt of taking 
to Grandma. 

Let's take a peek at what we've bought. First the fruit. Hm, 
nice fresh oranges and bananas. Well, not exactly fresh. 
Actually they've been gassed to speed ripening, bring out the 
colour and make them bigger. 

Those rosy apples, the peaches, plums, apricots, pears and 
grapes have been sprayed with all kinds of toxic juices to deter 
fruit fly and other pests. The apples may have been sprayed up 
to 16 times and then frozen! By freezing of course the growers 
can extend the selling “season” -- making sure the price 
remains artificially high. 

How about the vegies? The carrots have been sprayed with 
kerosene. You can probably still smell and taste it. Some say 
the styrene foam and plastic packages around the tomatoes, 
cauliflower, celery, mushrooms and potatoes is poisonous and 
gets into the bloodstream. We don't know about that but keep 
them away from small children who may suffocate themselves. 
And don't burn them -- the fumes are irritating and often 
poisonous. 

The fact is fruit and vegetables are bred for eye-appeal, not 
taste (or stomach) appeal. After all freshness and quality are 
rather old-fashioned virtues nowadays. The wonders of 
modern science enable farmers using expensive equipment to 
turn out row-upon-row or vegetables with exactly the same 
shape, colour and size. This is called “monoculture”. 

Scientists have bred the bumps (and burps) out of 
cucumbers and even developed a square pineapple to simplify 
mechanical packing. Other produce, such as tomatoes, have 
been shaped into a size suitable for that wonderful embalming 
process known as canning. 

In Australia the law does not require food processers and 
canners to state on the label just what is inside. This is a 
service which stops you worrying unduly about the 
“innocent” and “harmless” preservatives which stop the can's 
contents from disintegrating and give it a make-believe flavour 
and extended “‘shelf-life’’. 

You might not like to think about this either — but the fact 
is that the soil in which fruit and vegetables are grown has 
been “drugged” with growth-promoting artificial fertilizers. 
It’s illegal for humans to take drugs, but the government 
encourages the widespread use of DDT, lindane, and other 
“hard” pesticides and weedicides for the plant population. 

This drug peddling doesn’t stop at plants. Cattle, sheep, pigs 
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and chickens all get their share of the needle, doping them up 
with anti-biotics and hormones. Eggs come from caged, 
immobile, injected and tortured birds. Meat sold in butcher’s 
shops is coloured to make it look fresher. 

Makes you wonder just what you’re eating along with the 
bacon and eggs, toast, milk and cereal you have for breakfast. 
You might be worried about pollution of rivers, or of the air 
we breathe, but the pollution of your own guts is a subject for 
real concern. 

Let’s unpack some more. Here’s a packet of gleaming white 
flour. Nature hasn’t yet made a single grain of white wheat. 
But chemical bleaches like nitrogen trichloride quickly alter 
that. 

In re-fining, three-quarters of the mineral salts and colloids 
are removed, as well as most of the vitamins, protein and 
phosphorous compounds. This milling and processing is what 
takes away the natural nutrients, not only from flour, but also 
rice, barley, corn and other grains. 

White flour contains only the white, starchy cells from the 
interior of the grain. One of the first discards is bran, in the 
husk, which “keeps you regular”. This is later added 
artificially to some breakfast cereals, as are the B complex 
vitamins, niacin and thiamine and vitamin E which are also 
milled out. 

Plain brown bread is just white bread dyed, but bread made 
from wholemeal wheat still has most of the natural goodness 
intact. 

White rice is also basically starch. The vitamins, minerals, 
nitrogen and phosphorus compounds are removed with the 
light brown outer layers. 

Now for the white sugar. Well, if we wanted to list all the 
things that are wrong with white sugar, we’d take up the whole 
magazine. White sugar is only sucrose. Your body needs sugar 
in the form of glucose, which. you get from honey and natural 
sugars in fruit and milk. We hope to deal more fully with the 
faults of white sugar next issue. 

So, you've bought a packet of “instant” apple pie, billed on 
the label as being ‘‘just like Mother used to make’’. Well, don’t 
look too hard for the apples, or the flour, or the taste you 
remember, but you sure will find a whole lot of “pie”. 

Here’s the dried fruit to add to the kid’s lunch packs for 
school. “Health” foods. But they've been treated with sulphur 
dioxide during the drying process, which will certainly form 
sulphurous acid. Real healthy! 

Butter is dyed with coal-tar dye. As well as large amounts 
of strontium 90 milk has traces of insecticides and anti-biotics 
from the feed given to cows. Jams have bulk added to them 
with waste vegetable pulp. Canned meats consist of synthetic 
meat, waste animal fat pulp and artificial preservatives and 
flavours. 

Canned foods have brine in them made of sugar and salt. 
There’s more sugar than fruit in the fruits canned in heavy 
syrup. You even get sugar in mayonnaise and tomato sauce 
and, of course, tooth-destroying “soft” drinks. 

We could go on. Take a look at the remaining contents of 
you big paperbag. Try to find out what's wrong with them by 
reading books on the subject. What can you do to get good 
foods? This is discussed in the article following on the next 
page. 

Check over the useless packets you have also. It takes 17 
trees to make a ton of that brown paper. What's for dinner? 


W hat you can do about it 


Even if you discount the facts pointed out in “What's 
Wrong With Food?” -- which you do at your own peril -- your 
trip to the supermarket or corner store has probably not given 
you the right foods for a balanced diet. 

We are what we eat. Water, air, sunshine and solid and 
liquid foods are essential for our physical survival. The food 
we eat provides the minerals, vitamins, proteins, carbohydrates 
and combinations of fats which build up our cells, tissues, 
organs, bones, muscles and nerves. 


The right diet balance is essential for our well-being. If you 
eat at least a small amount of each type of food taking in 
protein, carbohydrates, fats, vitamins and minerals, your body 
has the fuel it needs to function normally and cope with extra 
demands. 


The digestion process breaks down these substances to 
smaller particles which are absorbed into the bloodstream. 

Protein is the chief nitrogenous constituent .of body tissue. 
Proteins are converted to amino-acids which build up and 
maintain the body. Amino-acids are necessary for the synthesis 
of enzymes and some hormones. Protein deficiency kills liver 
cells. 


Carbohydrates are needed, but only in small amounts. They 
convert to glucose, the essential body fuel, which is stored in 
the muscles and the liver as glycogen. 

Fats in the diet are important not only for their high-energy 
value, but also because they are the vehicle for the fat-soluble 
vitamins A, D, E and K. In the body fats convert to fatty acids 
and glycerol, both of which act as fuel reserves and heat 
insulators. 

Vitamins are dealt with in the following article on the next 
page. There are scores of minerals and trace elements which 


cause trouble if they are missing from your diet. Perhaps the 
most important mineral is iron. We all know that iron rusts. 
This is because it attracts oxygen. Iron in the blogd performs 
the same function. No iron -- no oxygen. 

In the lungs, the oxygen we breathe unites with iron in the 
blood which carries it around the body, where it oxidizes 
(burns up) wastes. 

Calcium is essential for your bones and teeth. If you don't 
take in calcium in your diet, then your body removes it from 
your teeth. Thus the Irish saying: “With every child goes a 
tooth.” 

Nearly 70 per cent of our body is water, but we get this 
from many sources -- all sorts of drinks, soups, fruit and 
vegetables. 

You can go on buying colourful packets of food at the 
supermarket and hoping you get the right amount and balance 
of the things your body requires. 

The choice is yours. The alternative is to aim for goods 
which have suffered the least amount of processing. Grow 
your own fruit and vegetables organically, or buy them at 
whole food outlets (see KEY). 

Buy grains and cereals such as soybeans, wholewheat 
flour, nuts, sun-dried fruits, herbal teas, honey and so on from 
health and bulk stores. These, plus fresh fruit and vegetables, 
will give your body what it needs. 

A word in favour of meat: It's not hard on the digestive 
system as many people think. It's full of proteins and more of 
these are contained in the organs of animals, such as liver, 
hearts and kidney. 

Most important of all, think about what's in your food. 
Here's a table setting out some of the values contained in a few 
common foods: 


FOOD COMPOSITION: Per 100 grams of food: 


WATER 


Honey 
Roasting beef 
Ox liver 

Fresh cod 
Cow's milk 
Fresh eggs 
Cheese (cheddar) 
Oatmeal 

Wheat germ 
Soyabean flour 
Almonds 
Apples 
Oranges 
Tomatoes 
Cabbage 
Lettuce 

Green peas 


PROTEIN FAT 


CARBO KILO 
HYDRATE CALORIES 


CALCIUM IRON 


VITAMINS 


What are Vitamins? The best answer to this simple question 
is the schoolboy howler: “Vitamins are things which if you 
don’t get in small daily doses in your food make you ill.” 

In other words the end result of vitamin deficiency is 
disease. We still don’t know how vitamins work, but we do 
know that we need some of each vitamin to help regulate 
bodily functions, ensure growth and good vision and help 
build up resistance to illness. 

The vitamins we know are A, the B complex, C, D, E and 
K. And if you haven’t heard of vitamin K before it is found in 
greens like cabbage, spinach and alfalfa. A deficiency of 
vitamin K results in impaired coagulability of the blood. 

Maybe you were given spoonfuls of “nasty” cod liver oil as 
a child. Fish oil is the richest source of vitamin D (a lack of 
which causes rickets) and vitamins A and B. So now you know 
why. 

Vitamin E, which was first isolated from wheat-germ oil in 
1936, is just a name given to several chemical compounds all 
possessing the same biological function. Currently it is being 
boosted as a “wonder” cure for wounds and burns as it is 
essential for muscle tissue. In rats the lack of vitamin E causes 
atrophy of the testes and degeneration of sperm-forming cells. 

Vitamin C, or ascorbic acid, is certainly the best-known 
vitamin. Its use in preventing scurvy and warding off colds is 
generally accepted today. The word “limey”” was coined after 
the British Navy introduced lime juice to abolish scurvy in 
1804. 

Cooking destroys the vitamin C in foods, while sprouting 
enriches it. There’s more vitamin C in cabbage leaves than 
there is in oranges. Here’s a table of vitamin C content in 
various foods: 


MILLIGRAMS OF VITAMIN C PER 100 GRAMS 
OF FOOD 


Rose hips 500-1500 raw cabbage/spinach 50 
capsicums 230 orange 40 
black currants 200 lemon or grapefruit 20 
parsley 150 peas — green 12 


kale (cooked) 90 peas — sprouted 20-50 


An adult needs about 30 mg. daily. 


ABCDE 


Vitamin A, or carotene, is found in liver (especially fish 
liver), eggs, milk, fruit and vegetables, with large amounts in 
carrots. A deficiency of vitamin A leads to eye and vision 
deterioration. 

Originally it was thought that there were only two vitamins, 
one which was water soluble and one which was fat soluble. 
Vitamin B was the water soluble one. Today, we know there 
are really 12 parts to the vitamin B complex, including 
riboflavin, thiamine, niacin (also called nicotinic acid), folic 
acid and vitamin B12 (or cyanocobalamin). Lack of the B 
complex causes beriberi. 


* Thiamine plays an important part in cardiac metabolism 
and is found in seeds, nuts, pulses and yeast. 

* Riboflavin is a key in several enzyme systems and lack of 
it in the diet causes skin deformation around the lips and 
tongue. This part of the vitamin is found in young green plants 
— peas and beans — yeast and grains. It’s not destroyed by 
cooking, but a lot of it is lost during refining processes. 

* Niacin is an essential growth factor. It’s used to treat 
diseases caused by poor diets, such as pellagra. Yeast and 
grains contain niacin, but unfortunately, it is completely 
removed by present milling systems (though it is sometimes 
replaced). 

The role and behaviour of vitamin B12 are still in doubt, 
but it is concerned, together with folic acid, in the maturation 
of blood cells. It is effective in curing anaemia and only small 
doses are required. 

This essential vitamin is missing in the diet of vegans and 
many vegetarians as it is found in large quantities in liver and 
kidneys and in small quantities in eggs and cheese. 

Comfrey is the sole source of B12 available to strict 
vegetarians. (See EARTH GARDEN NO. 1 page 39.) 


change now 


Here's help for those making the transition from 
supermarket gunge to real foods. Switching from pre-packed 
and frozen “foods” to fresh vegetables, and nutritional grains 
and cutting out meat may be a difficult time. You've probably 
forgotten that eating should be an experience -- not just 
another meal. So Irene has collected a few less usual 
recipes for you to try. 

It's also so much cheaper. And you're doing yourself a 
favour when you use foods that are closer to Nature -- that 
don't have the real goodness and value milled, polished, 
bleached, washed and processed out of them. 

The true goodness of any diet lies in balance. There must be 
harmony between the essential range of vitamins, amino-acids, 
protein and carbohydrates. 

Soybeans are an excellent way of making a low-cost diet 
nutritionally safe. Medical evidence has shown that, on a 
weight-for-weight basis, soybeans have more protein and 
essential amino-acids than sirloin beef. 

There are lots of ways to cook and eat soybeans... .in 
stews, and in spicy sauces to pour over rice and spaghetti. We 
like soybean patties. But then you can make patties from 
nearly any cooked ingredients. You can use grains and 
vegetables, either whole or mashed, and all sorts of mixtures. 


SOYBEAN or CORN PATTIES 


Cooked soybeans (or corn) wholemeal flour 
1 beaten egg bread crumbs (optional) 
Season to taste (vary seasoning and get different results). 

Mix beans, eggs and seasoning, and enough flour to form a 
mixture which holds together. Form into patties, roll in 
breadcrumbs or wheat germ and put into hot, oiled pan, or 
simply drop spoonfuls into the pan. Fry on both sides until 
golden and crisp. 


RICE PATTIES 


2 cups cooked rice 
few chopped cabbage leaves 


2 chopped spring onions OR 
1 chopped onion 


1 sliced carrot roasted sesame seeds 
oil for frying wholemeal flour 

Saute the vegetables in oil for about five minutes. Add to 
the cooked rice and sesame seeds. Mix well, then gradually 
blend in flour and water to form patties that hold together 
well. 

Fry until crisp. A nice touch is to add Kikkoman soy sauce 
to the patties while they are still hot and sizzling. 

Another very adaptable dish, using eggs as the binder, is Egg 
Foo Yong, a kind of Chinese omelette, served with a sauce. 


EGG FOO YONG (for two people) 


three beaten eggs % cup bean sprouts 
1 chopped onion 1: cup corn kernels 
2 cup peas, mushroom, ham, prawns, chicken or just about 
anything else you fancy. They should be pre-cooked. 

Mix all the ingredients well. Divide into small portions and 
fry on both sides until brown. 


KREMSLACH 


Here’s a very unusual way to prepare potatoes — Kremslach 
— which tastes delicious, especially with apple sauce. 


grated raw potatoes 
1 beaten egg 

Mix potatoes, egg and seasoning. Drop large spoonfuls into 
hot oil and fry on both sides until golden brown and crisp. 


synergy 


Synergy is a concept popularized by R. Buckminster Fuller, 
inventor of the World Game and the geodesic dome. It is the 
behaviour of whole systems unpredicted by knowledge of its 
parts or subsystems. 

For example the Gestalt psychologists say: “The whole 
human personality is more than the sum of its parts.” Synergy 
is that extra “something” which occurs by the blending or 
merging of ingredients. Once the awareness of synergy 
develops, you begin to see it all around you. 

In her book, “Diet for a Small Planet”, Frances Moore 
Lappe puts forward the theory that when two (or sometimes 
three) foods are eaten together in their complementary 
proportions the. useable protein obtained is more than the 
addition of the two foods separately. Food Synergy! 


The book is about protein. It tells you how to obtain your 
necessary protein without eating meat. It gives details of 
protein values of all types of food and vegetables, with 
excellent charts and tables and comparisons of foods. 

The first half of the book is concerned with theory and 
explanation including topics like “Getting the Most Protein for 
the Least Calories”, “Land that Grows Money Can't Grow 
Food” and “Mining the Soil”. In the second half Mrs. Lappe 
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than 150 pages of recipes based on this 
It makes interesting reading and the recipes make 


gives more 
information. 
good eating. 

Included are some Mexican recipes, Indian ‘and Oriental 
dishes, soups, desserts, breads and cakes. We’re eating our way 
through the book and we haven’t had a failure yet. 

Recipes are set out in chapters according to the two main 
foods being used. This is the way it looks: 


RICE AND LEGUMES 


Complementary proportions: 1 cup beans + 2-2/3 


cups rice 


Meat Equivalency Comparisons 
A. If eaten separately: Useable Protein 


Equivalent To: 


6% oz steak 
7 oz steak 


1% cups beans (or peas) 
4 cups rice 


13% oz steak 
B. if eaten together: 
1% cups beans (or peas) + 4 cups rice 
This represents a 43 per cent increase 


19 oz steak 


Then follow recipes using rice and beans. There are twenty 
such recipe chapters, using combinations of rice, milk, beans, 
yeast, soy, wheat, corn-meal, potatoes, peanuts and sesame 
seeds. 

Here are a couple of examples: 

CRUSTY SOYBEAN CASSEROLE — from the chapter 
dealing with rice and soy, for 6 servings, each one contains 
approx. 11g. useable protein, 26 to 31 per cent of daily 
protein allowance. 

% cup dry soybeans, cooked 
2 cups corn 

2 cups canned tomatoes 


pinch cayenne 
Y% cup tomato paste 
3 tbsp. brewer’s yeast 


1 cup chopped onion % cup stock 
Y cup chopped celery 1/3 cup grated cheese 
1 clove crushed garlic butter 
1 tsp. each thyme & wheat germ 
summer savory 2% cups raw brown rice, 
salt cooked 


Combine soybeans, corn, tomatoes, celery, onion, herbs, 
garlic, salt and spices. Combine yeast, tomato paste and stock. 

Place half the rice in the bottom of an oiled 4- to 6- quart 
casserole. 

Cover with the vegetable mixture. Spread the tomato paste 
over the vegetables, and cover all with the rest of the rice. 
Sprinkle with grated cheese and then wheat germ. Dot with 
butter and bake uncovered for 30 minutes at 350 degrees F. 


PEACONUT SNACKS — from the chapter on peanuts, milk 
and wheat. 


2 tbsp. honey 
cocoanut, grated raw 
or toasted 


Y% cup peanut butter 
2 tbsp. water blended with: 
2 tbsp. instant milk powder 


In a small saucepan blend all of the ingredients except the 
cocoanut. Stir over a low flame until the mixture is very thick. 
Remove from heat and stir.in enough cocoanut to hold the 
mixture together so it will form into balls. 

Roll into 12 1-inch balls and roll into more cocoanut. Chill 
for several hours. 
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Where the garbage 
goes into the garden 


We live in a throwaway society. Bottles, cans and paper 
litter our streets, parks and beaches and even remote bushland 
areas. 

Some products — like car tyres and nylon stockings — are 
made to wear out quickly and be replaced. Others, like 
non-biodegradable plastic containers, cannot be destroyed by 
normal methods. 

The problem of disposing of the wastes and litter of towns 
and cities lies with local councils and shires. The usual solution 
is incineration or “landfill” — dumping refuse into valleys or 
harbours. 

But in New Zealand the Auckland City Council has found a 
way to dispose of its garbage in a way which is kind to the 
earth and the air. They don’t burn or dump garbage — they 
even turn it into a readily saleable product. 

The product is “ACCPOST”’, a rich compost made from the 
city’s municipal refuse and sold to farmers and gardeners as a 
soil conditioner and fertilizer. About 80 per cent ‘of this 
high-grade compost goes to home gardeners and it is so 
popular that the demand often exceeds the supply. 

More than 80 tons of refuse has been treated daily at the 
city’s major plant for the last nine years. In that time it has 
proved ecologically and economically sound. 

In 1948 following a petition by waste conservationists a 
pilot ‘plant for municipal composting was established, financed 
with the aid of a government subsidy. Auckland’s current 
chief design engineer, Mr. G. A. Hutchinson, was responsible 
for the construction of the plant and the control of 
experimental composting for 12 years. At the same time 
research was carried out on the feasibility of marketing 
compost and on the properties it contained. 

In 1960, because of the shortage of near-city tipping sites, 
the council adopted a balanced system of waste disposal which 
relied on composting, some incineration and controlled tipping 
of residues. 

Mr. Hutchinson studied plants and systems throughout the 
world and, in 1963, the major plant, made by Dano of 
Copenhagen, went into operation. 

From the start, with raw refuse, until the finished compost 
is bagged for sale, the whole process is mechanical. After five 
days of treatment a useable compost is ready, but it is usually 
left to mature in outdoor heaps or windows, being turned and 
aerated regularly, for nearly three months. 

Council trucks tip garbage into two 60 cubic yards hoppers. 
The hoppers discharge the refuse on to conveyor belts which 
take it into the two huge horizontally-rotating bio-stabilizer 
digestion drums. Each drum holds 200 cubic yards of refuse 
and each is 11 feet in diameter and 84 feet long. 

The refuse begins a five-day journey through the 
bio-stabilizers, which turn continually at 1% minutes per 
revolution during the day and 3% minutes at night and at 
weekends. Rapid decomposition is achieved by bacterial 
action, encouraged by the injection of air and water. Bacterial 
fermentation quickly lifts the internal temperature in the 
drums to 110 to 120 degrees (F). 

Further reduction is caused by the granulating action of 
particles wearing against each other as new surfaces are 
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exposed by constant agitation. 

At the delivery end of the bio-stabilizers, waste passes a 
remotely-conttolled discharge gate and enters a screening 
chamber which rejects material bigger than four inches. 


The immature “compost” is further screened through mesh 
shakers, then goes through a hammer mill which grinds glass 
particles to the size of coarse sand. The non-compostable 
rejects, which make up about 16 per cent by volume of input, 
go to a bin and are tipped. 

The pulverized material is again treated to separate small 
dense particles of non-ferrous metals, plastics and grit. The 
refined article, now a dark grey, fibrous residue, is trucked to 
outdoor windrows to mature into “ACCPOST”. 

“ACCPOST” is available in two grades of fineness: grade B, 
or agricultural grade, which is the matured compost from the 
plant and grade A, or horticultural grade, which is reprocessed 
grade B and has a finer texture. They are packed for sale in 44 
cubic yard and 2 cubic yard bags (one ton in weight). 

Tests have shown that “ACCPOST” has a higher nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium (N.P.K.) content than home-made 
compost. It contains a greater range of trace elements, is free 
of weed seeds and is good for both acid and alkaline soils. 

It can be used as a potting-mixture, for planting-out, 
landscaping, preparing new ground, mulching, topdressing 
farmland and erosion prevention. Semi-matured compost is 
supplied from the plant for mushroom growers. 

Grade A costs only 30 cents for a % cubic yard (7 Ib.) bag 
and less in bulk. Grade B is priced at 53.50 a cubic yard. 

Over the last three years sales of compost amounted to a 
yearly average of $28,302. This defrayed the costs of 
operation, including labour, hire of mobile plant, water and 
power to the extent that running costs of the plant were 
$35,000 each year. 


As Mr. Hutchinson emphasises: “The only economic 
requirement of a municipal composting plant should be that 
the net cost, that is annual costs, less receipts, compares 
favourably with the cost of the next most economical 
alternative means of disposal.” The Auckland City Council 
municipal compost scheme certainly fulfils this condition. The 
largest city in New Zealand, Auckland covers an area of 
18,500 acres and a population of 152,000. 

The scheme is contributing to the conservation of wastes 
and helping in the return of organic matter to replenish the 
soil — a factor which makes the use of chemical fertilizers 
unnecessary. 

Meanwhile, back in Australia, the landscape is littered with 
local authority landfill schemes and the resulting problems of 
rats, flies, smells and windblown debris. Smokestacks of 
expensive incineration plants blacken the industrial skies, 
adding pollution to the already tainted atmosphere. 

Find out how your local council handless your garbage and 
how much it costs. You may be appalled by the answers to both 
questions. What can you do? Why not suggest, write, call, ring, 
pester, pound or demand that your council adopts this 
scheme. It is working for Auckland — and it can work for us 
all. 
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It might seem to many people that organic gardeners are 
going backwards in time and that they are ignoring the vast 
.work of modern scientists by not using chemical sprays and 
artificial fertilizers to raise their flowers and vegetables. 

In a sense the first suggestion is true. Organic gardeners are 
turning the clock back to the time when life on Planet Earth 
was less complicated. Gardening was an art. Farming depended 
on the knowledge and industry of the husbandman. 

But the methods used by organic growers are soundly based 
on the research of scientists, especially Sir Albert Howard, a 
British agronomist in India. Sir Albert developed the “Indore” 
method of making compost. 

Composting is the breaking down of organic matter into 
humus, which enriches and feeds the soil. These days there are 
as many methods of making compost as there are gardeners. 
the Indore method is still the most widely used. 

Another of these scientists was Charles Darwin, whose 
famous book, “Origin of the Species” is responsible for much 
of man's attitude to himself and the Universe. Darwin's work: 
“The formation of Vegetable Mould Through the Action of 
worms with Observations on Their Habits” (1882), was 
appropriately the origin of much work along natural lines. 

Dr. F. H. King, a chief of the Division of Soil Management 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, travelled to Japan, 
China and Korea in 1907 to study agricultural methods there. 

He wrote a book “Farmers of Forty Centuries”, published 
in Britain in 1911 (but not until 1927 in the U.S.) in which he 
warned against the large amounts of fertilizer already in use. A 
far-sighted man! 

Dr. King found that, in all those Oriental lands, the taking 
of produce from the soil was always balanced by the return to 
it of organic matter. Sewerage of towns and cities and mud 
dredged from canals was brought back to cover the fields. 

Compost was made from mud and clover in a pit, with 
animal manure and grass cut from the bottom of canals added 
to it. Dr. King also noticed that there were few flies in China. 

Unfortunately, his 441 page book, with more than 200 
contemporary photos, is out of print, though copies are kept 
in Australian public libraries. 

Sir Albert Howard expounded the Indore composting 
method in 1931 in “The Waste Products of Agriculture”. His 
classic, “An Agricultural Testament”, published in 1940, fol- 
lowed more than 30 years of practical experiment in India, 
during which he established the soundness of the ancient 
methods of agriculture. 

Sir Albert had closely read Dr. King's book and quoted 
from his statistics. He studied “mycorrhizal association”, “the 
living fungus bridge between humus in the soil and the sap of 
plants”. He developed an almost complete philosophy and 
technique for a natural system of agriculture under western 
conditions. 

Sir Albert's work triggered a wave of interest in the 40s 
which caused the world-wide establishment of organic 
gardening societies and influenced many farmers and 
gardeners. This later eased, swamped by the widespread assault 
of chemical big business into horticulture. 

So there's nothing new about organic farming and 
gardening. The recent impetus has come from the mounting 
fear of damage to our environment (and stomachs) by 
weedicides and chemicals. 


ORGANIC SCIENCE 
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SoilAssociation 


In Britain, the Haughley Experiment, a group of test farms 
where organic methods are researched under control 
conditions, was begun in 1938 by Lady Eve Balfour. The 
research farms, at Stowmarket, Suffolk, are now under the 
care of the Soil Association, which has many Australian 
members. 

For further information write to: Sir Ronald Garvey, The 
Soil Association, Walnut Tree Manor, Haughley, Stowmarket, 
Suffolk, England. 


The Organic Farming and Gardening Society (Aust)., based 
in Melbourne, was established in 1945 and continues a quiet 
programme of encouraging organic methods. 

The Society urges municipal composting of garbage after 
the model provided by the Auckland City Council in New 
Zealand (see pages 42-43). Members receive the magazine 
“Good Earth” by post four times a year and a lending library 
is also available by post. 

Join by sending $2 for a year’s membership to: Hon. Sec, 
Organic Farming and Gardening Society, P.O. Box 2605 W. 
Melbourne, Victoria 3001. 


Henry Doubleday 


The Henry Doubleday Research Association is an officially 
recognised charity under British law. The Association is named 
after Henry Doubleday (1813-1902), a Quaker smallholder, 
who introduced Russian Comfrey into Britain. 

Henry Doubleday spent the last 30 years of his life with 
research into comfrey and it was his dream that the plant 
could prevent world famine. 

In Australia, the H.D.R.A. is based at Kurrajong, near 
Sydney. It encourages amateur gardeners to make their own 
experiments in natural growing and this knowledge is pooled 
by members in regular newsletters and reports. 

In Britain this research is backed up by a professional 
analyst, a mycologist, a biologist and an entomologist. 


Present research includes the control of pests and diseases 
without chemicals, compost, green manure and the testing of 
new vegetable and fodder crops. Exhaustive work still goes on 
with comfrey and a number of detailed reports have been 
written by the Association’s director-secretary Lawrence D. 
Hills. 

The H.D.R.A. is non-political. Members are from all walks 
of life in countries like Africa, India, Canada and the United 
States. Annual subscription in Australia is $4. Write to the 
Hon. Secretary, Miss J. Fear, Greggs Road, Kurrajong, N.S.W. 
2758. 

An organic gardening library is run by Miss Fear. An active 
branch is centred in Cairns on the Queensland north coast. 


ECOLOGY n. Branch of biology dealing with living 
organisms' habits, modes of life, and relations to their 
surroundings, -- Concise Oxford Dictionary. 


The world's in a mess. Man has interfered with the delicate 
balance of Nature. ECOLOGY ACTION is doing something 
about it though. 

ECOLOGY ACTION iis a national organization which has 
no political, religious, commercial or industrial affiliations. Its 
members come from a broad section of the community and 
they are determined to make Australia an example to the 
world of what can be done to save the biosphere and our 
environment. 

EA cooperates with wildlife and conservation bodies, the 
National Trust of Australia, INSPECT and ZPG and Social 
Responsibility in Science (S.R.S.). Dr. Paul Erlich, author of 
“The Population Bomb,” and professor of biology at Stanford 
University, California, is a member. 

Members receive ECOLOGY ACTION'S national news- 
letter, a discount on purchases from The Ecology Shop Ltd, 
special reports on topics such as pesticides, bio-degradeable 
washing compounds, the environmental crisis etc. and have the 
option of active work in ECOLOGY ACTION’S groups and 
committees. 


TITDLT EE MET | 


THE ECOLOGY SHOP, at 189 Clarence Street, Sydney, 
has a comprehensive collection of books on ecology, 
population, environment, wildlife, and organic farming and 
biological pest control. Their free catalogue has 20 pages. The 
shop opens from 9-5 weekdays. Phone 29-6717. 

For information on ECOLOGY ACTION and the 
ECOLOGY SHOP write to P.O. Box C159, Clarence Street, 
Sydney, NSW 2000. 


The Soil Agency 


The soil agency is run by practising organic farmers who use 
the methods they advise. The Agency’s chief service, as you 
might expect, is for farmers, but home gardeners are also 
catered for. 

For a fee of $7.50 the Soil Agency will supply printed 
instructions on broadacre composting, non-toxic pest control 
of gardens and orchards, garden compost making and other 
organic gardening and farming information. 

The charge also includes a year’s subscription covering 
monthly issues of “Span”, the magazine of the Soil 
Association, Haughley, England. 

For further information, write to:- 

The Soil Agency, 
R.M.B. 1059, 
Wodonga, VICTORIA 3690. 
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Natural Health 


The Natural Health Society of Australia has nearly 
2,000 members in Papua New Guinea and the eastern states. 

The Society was founded by Mr L. O. Bailey, who during 
his lifetime, also established the Chic Salon chain of stores and 
Hopewood House, the health centre at Wallacia, west of 
Sydney. 

More that 10,000 patients have passed through the N.H.S. 
city clinic at 131 York Street, Sydney (near the Town Hall), in 
the past ten years. Many of these have also gone to Hopewood. 

Steam and sitz baths, facial massages and consultations are 
available at the city clinic, where there is also a library of 
books on health. 

You can visit Hopewood House, in Greendale Road, 
Wallacia, on Sundays, when a vegetarian smorgasbord is served 
at 1 p.m. The lunch is popular, so you need to book in 
advance (Phone Wallacia 10). Cost $1.75 and 75 cents for 
children under twelve. 

For further information write to: The Secretary, Miss A. M. 
Best, Natural Health Society of Australia, 131 York Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2000. Meetings on the fourth Monday of each 
month. 

In Canberra the society’s A.C.T. branch meets on the 
second Monday of each month at the corner of Condamine 
and Bent Streets, Turner. For information, write: Mrs. Sylvia 
Gloster, 8 Wools Street, Yarralumla, A.C.T. 2600. 

In Queensland, the Townsville branch meets on the fourth 
Monday of each month. Contact: Kay Flanders, P.O. Box 
1266, Townsville, Queensland 4810. 


The Natural Health Society (S.A.) Inc. meets on the fourth 
Thursday of each month at the Irish Memorial Hall, 11/13 
Carrington Street, Adelaide. President is Mr. A. D. Smith. 


In Victoria the National Health Federation of Australia is 
based at 21 Oxford Street, Burwood, 3125. Ph. 29-7606. 


Many fat Australians are undernourished. 

Dr. A. W. Steinbeck, professor of medicine at the 
University of New South Wales said recently a Sydney survey 
had shown extremely low vitamin levels in the blood plasma in 
an overwhelming number of fat people. 

He said 11 patients of 18 seen at a geriatric hospital had 
vitamin C levels so low that they could have contracted scurvy 

Food with carbohydrate content had a low level of protein 
and vitamins, he said. 

Prof. Steinbeck, speaking on “Malnutrition in the Midst of 
Plenty” at a Brisbane lecture, said another survey, this time of 
“good home kitchens” showed that 75 per cent of vitamin C 
was being cooked out of potatoes and 96 per cent out of peas 
and beans. 

“We are cooking our food too well and the goodness goes 
out of it,” Prof. Steinbeck added. “One thing women 
shouldn't be doing, and that is adding baking soda to make 
greens greener.” 


BOOKLIST 


The Basic Book of Organic Gardening, edited by Robert Rodale, 
Rodale Press, 377 pp. $1.50 

Blo-Organics, James Rorty & N. Philip Norman, Lancer, 383 pp. $1.25. 
Organic Gardening Without Poisons, Tyler Hamilton, Pocket, 224 pp. 
$2.00 (Readings). 

Growing Food for Health and Pleasure, Harold Hart, Gateway, 159 pp. 
$3.85 (Bill's). 

The Organic Way to Mulching, Rodale Press, 192 pp. $6.60. 

Pleasant Valley, Louis Bromfield, Ballantine, 306 pp. 51.25. 

Malabar Farm, Louis Bromfield, Ballantine, 470 pp. $1.25 

Diet for a Small Planet, Frances Moore Lappe, Ballantine, 301 pp. 
$1.70 (Source). 

Guide to Better Food and Nutrition, J. |. Rodale, Rodale Press, 254 pp. 
$2.50. 

Natural Foods Cookbook, Beatrice Trum Hunter, Pyramid, 368 pp. 
$0.95 (Mothers). 

The Grub Bag, Ita Jones, Random House, 288 pp. 52.25. 

Cooking with Whole Grains, Mildred Ellen Orton, Farrar, 72 pp. nice 
woodcuts, 52.25 (Readings). 

Earth, Water, Fire, Air — Cookbook for the New Age — by Barbara 
Friedlander, Collier, 192 pp. $4.25. 

Eaters Digest, a 35 pp. booklet — almost a comic — tells “How 
Hillegrass Food Conspiracy is Run”. 85 cents (Readings). 

Herbs and Spices, Rosemary Hemphill, Penguin, 188 pp. $1.00. 

Zen Macrobiotic Cookbook, Michel Abehsera, Avon, 223 pp. $1.95. 
Folk Medicine, Bill Wannan, Fontana, 174 pp. $0.95 (It’s Australian!) 
The City Forest, P. A. Yeomans, Keyline, 116 pp. $1.95. 

Darwin on Humus and the Earthworm, Charles Darwin, Paper, 135 pp. 
$4.95 (Bill's). 

Ecotactics, The Sierra Club Handbook for Environmental Activists, 
New York Pocketbook, $1.25. 

Sierra Club Wilderness Handbook, Ballantine, 234 pp. $1.20 

The Wilderness Cabin. Calvin Rustrum, Collier. 194 pp. $1.95. 

Bad Luck Dead Duck (the report of inspect), Dalton, $1.25 (Ecology). 
The Web of Life and Man & Man in the Web of Life, both by John H. 
Storer, Signet, each $1.25. 

Walden (and Civil Disobedience), Henry David Thoreau, Signet, 255 pp. 
$0.80. 

Living the Good Life, Helen & Scott Nearing, Schocken, 213 pp. $3.00 
(Source). 


Organic Gardening and Farming, published monthly by Rodale Press. 
Subscriptions: $6.85 U.S. (includes post to Australia) per year. 
Address: 33 East Minor Street, Emmaus, Pennsylvania, 18049, United 
States. 

The Ecologist, a monthly journal. Subscription three pound sterling 
yearly. Address: Darby House, Bletchingley Rd., Mersham, Surrey, 
England. 


We also recommend: The Last Whole Earth Catalog, The Canadian 
Whole Earth Almanac, Foxfire, Domebook Two, Tassajara Bread Book, 
Adolf Hungry Wolf, Big Rock Candy Mountain. 

Most of the books listed are available at the following outlets: 


SYDNEY 


Third World Bookshop, 20a Goulburn St., and Oxford St., 
Darlinghurst. 

Bray's Books, 268 Darling Street, Balmain. 

The Ecology Shop, 189 Clarence Street. 

The Craftsman Bookshop, The Village, King’s Cross, 


MELBOURNE 
Bill’s Bookshop, 84 Bridge Road, Richmond. 
Readings, 388 Lygon Street, Carlton. 


Third World, 447 Elizabeth Street. 


The Source (at time of printing) first floor, Metropole Arcade, Bourke 
Street. 


Space Age Books, 317 Swanston Street, Melbourne, 


ADELAIDE 
Mothers, 264 North Terrace. 
BRISBANE 


The Red and The Black Bookshop, 21 Elizabeth Arcade. 
Queensland Book Depot, 238 Montague Rd., West End. 


And the University Bookshops throughout Australasia. 
Some of the books we saw only at one outlet. These are indicated after 


those books. When ordering by mail, ask postage rates, or enclose 
sufficient to cover postage costs. 


tisanes 


Tisanes are infusions of boiling water and herbs — what you and I 
call tsai, chai, char or even tea. 

Most tisanes are made from a variety of bushes, herbs, shrubs and 
grasses, such as sage, mint, lucerne, comfrey, alfalfa and stinging nettles. 
Some are even made from blossoms like camomile, lime and orange. 

Herbal teas traditionally are said to have healing qualities: dried 
nettle is a source of iron, rosemary is supposed to stimulate memory 
and sage has the reputation of warding off old age. 

Rosemary, sage, balm and angelica are used fresh while comfrey, 
camomile, nettle and lucerne are dried. Mint can be used fresh or dried 
and fennel tea is made from seeds. 

To dry tisane herbs, hang bunched leaves downwards in a warm dry 
place until they are brittle and crumble between the fingers. 

Teas are refreshing and invigorating and can be enjoyed hot or cold. 
For a delicious summer drink try iced mint tea with lemon and raw 
sugar or honey to sweeten. In all iced drinks and soups an ice cube in 
which a mint leaf has been frozen makes a charming addition. 


WTC 


Most of Australia’s nearly three million square miles of land mass is 
arid — due to a lack of water. 

Recently large underground reserves of water have been found 
underlying the most barren areas and this, plus the keyline system, gives 
some hope for future development. We may yet live to see the greening 
of Australia. 

There may be another possibility. A Dutch friend, Dr. Bert Kamp, of 
the Royal Netherlands Meteorological Institute at De Bilt, tells us of a 
Brasilian plant which transports water from the air and into the ground. 

Semiarid areas could be made fertile by growing the plant, 
centrosema pubescens, before other crops. 

Unfortunately, as far as we know, no literature on the plant is 
available in English. Can anyone tell us more about it? 
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If you use American cookboo ks, it's handy to know that Swiss chard 
is just another name for silver beet and spinach. Chick peas are known 
as garbanzo beans. 
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TAKE BACK DDT 


Everyone can be a practical ecologist -- by boycotting DDT, lindane 
and other poisons and urging his friends to do the same. 

The government is talking about “phasing out” DDT. This means 
that, in forty years, IF the use of DDT was stopped today, there would 
still be minute quantities of it in the soil. 

The chemical companies use people in “space suits’ to package 
pesticides. Fear of bugs and crawly things is a mass psychosis they have 
successfully promoted to push their products. 

Send your DDT back to the maker. It’s too dangerous to pour down 
the sink or to put in the garbage can. Organize free pickups of DDT and 
other weedicides in your suburb and deliver them to the manufacturer. 
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Mrs. Marjorie Spear, of Harmony Farm, Kuranda, North Queensland, 
offers a holiday at her organic garden and orchard to one or two people 
ere to do some garden or house work in return for board and 
lodging. 


There are people gifted with the ability to divine water. It 
seems to be a natural instinct. With a piece of wire or a forked 
stick they can point to a source of flowing water deep 
underground, where mechanical means have failed to locate it. 

Neil Douglas has a similar sensitivity -- he is able to forecast 
rain and how much will fall. 

“Gardeners have to know when it's going ‘to rain,” Neil 
said. “It's very important. All the hosing 'in the world doesn't 
do as much good as two or three days’ rain.” 

Neil says that when rain is coming the sunlight has an 
intensity -- a kind of burning quality -- which he feels on his 
rather fair skin. 

To test “rain sunlight” intensity, block off the sun's direct 
rays by holding your hand in front of your face. When you 
move your hand away and the sun hits your face again you'll 
be able to judge the sun's concentration. 

With practice the strength of the rays can be equated with 
the possibility and the amount of rain which may follow. The 
temperature at that moment does not reflect the strength of 
the sunlight. It can be strong on a cool day or weak on a hot 
day. 

Neil emphasises that the talent will be acquired more easily 
by those who are out in the sun all day as he is and by those 
with fair skin. 

“This has led to some of the most dramatic experiences in 
my life,” Neil says of his ability. 

“Twice in my Army experience, although we were 
encamped with thousands of others -- twice -- once in 


SUNLIGHT 


tent was the only one left standing because I forecast 
accurately a tremendous rainfall through watching the 
sunlight.” 

In the Nambour incident Neil predicted a downpour of nine 
inches of rain on a sloping hillside where 350 tents were 
pitched. 


“Everybody laughed at me because I got a pick and dug a 
tremendous ditch around the tent, heaping the earth up inside 
the tent, rather than on the outside,” Neil recalls. 

To cut a rather long and well-told story short, a huge 
cauliflower cloud burst over the camp and nine inches of rain 
fell in three hours. 


The whole area was flooded. There were 15 foot waves 
where the Mess tent used to be and the nearby Nambour town 
bridge was swept away. 


In the middle of the downpour, while all the other tents 
were being washed away. Neil stood dry and warm in his tent 
— looking, we imagine, rather smug. His companion, George 
Luke, a Queensland sculptor, turned to him and said: “I s’pose 
you think you're Jesus Christ!” 

At one stage Neil started a garden at Kangaroo Island with 
just sand, cow dung and his ability to forecast rain in time to 
soak his seedlings. Everyone on the island came to see the 
garden and the spectacle of Neil weeding spider orchids and 
bush flowers from the carrots — these were the only “weeds”. 

Scientists are currently probing above the ozone layer in 
experimental weather forecasting. Maybe one day methods 


Seymour in Victoria and once in Nambour in Queensland, my like Neil’s will be commonplace. 


food co-ops 


Brisbane: Harpo Food Co-Op, 15 Mont- 
rose Rd., Taringa, Brisbane. Phone 702781. 
Low prices: raw sugar 9c lb., honey 18c lb., 
wholemeal flour 6c lb., bran 3c 1b. 

Melbourne: Earth People’s Co-Op, 3 
Theatre Place, Canterbury. Also at Carlton 
Flea Market Friday night, Monash Friday 
afternoon, Latrobe, Thursday afternoon and 
Saturday mornings at 325 Drummond St., 
Carlton. 


Sydney: A.C.T. Food Combine, 18 
Arthur Street, Surry Hills. Market produce, 
staples and groceries. 

Chris Dalton, 2 Newcombe St., Padding- 
ton is forming an organic foods co-op. Tel. 
31-6060. 

Eileen Halliday is starting a food co-op at 
Balmain. Tel. 827-1137. 


adopt a wall 


“Adopt a wall.” Plant creeping ivy, climbing roses, sweet peas — or 
vegetables if the wall is in your own garden. 


Salvage trees and plants from city and suburban demolition sites. 
Take them home and plant them or give them to friends. Plant in 
woods, verges etc. We need the oxygen! 


If fruit trees pass the age when they should yield but look otherwise 
healthy you could try root pruning. 

Dig a trench about two feet deep at least six feet from the tree in 
autumn. Cut anchor roots and taproots which may have “run wild.” 
The method is good for small ornamental trees also. 


IRENE in our outdoor kitchen at the Ridge. 


EARTH GARDEN NO. 1 brought an encouraging response. So 
here we are again, bigger, brighter and (we think) better. 

We've learned a lot about natural living in the past few 
months. We see EARTH GARDEN as the best means of 
getting this know-how across to you. 

EARTH GARDEN NO. 2 has an extra eight pages crammed 
with information. We wrote most of the stories while we were 
camped for a few weeks at Lightning Ridge, the opal mining 
area about 500 miles north-west of Sydney. We made camp in 
Morrie Van at the “Three Mile”, where we planted sunflowers, 
nasturtiums, cress and marigolds and swam in the (free) hot 
artesian bore baths. 

We didn’t have much time to look for opals though. But if 
you want a quiet place in the sun to rest awhile from your 
travels the Ridge is the spot. Officially you need a Miner’s 
Right to peg out an area 100x100 feet. This costs $1 for six 
months. 

But in practice we found this is not necessary and nobody 
bothers you in any way. 

Those were free days. Now we’re in cold Melbourne again 
producing this second issue and find we’ve really been thrown 
right back into the worst aspects of the rat-race. 

So EARTH GARDEN No. 2 comes to you despite the best 
efforts of the weather, the petrol strike, typesetters, paper 
suppliers, platemakers, printers and collators. 

Our base of operations for the final stages of production is 
the lounge room offered to us by the Communal Living 
Information Centre in Fitzroy. Thanks friends. 
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A lot has happened since the first page of EARTH 
GARDEN NO. 1 rolled off the press. The Australian 
government considered phasing out DDT (which probably 
didn’t have anything to do with us) and “Woman's Day” ran a 
colour feature on bean sprouts (which may have had 
something to do with us). 

The French poisoned the Pacific and the fallout was felt in 
Stockholm. DDT was found in the breast milk of women in 
remote New Guinea villages. There's been an increasing 
awareness of the sad state of Planet Earth reflected in the 
media. 

Changes: The Taiping moved from Hay Street. It costs 20 
cents to swim at the Domain Baths and there's an entry fee at 
the (new) Art Gallery of N.S.W. Morrie Van limped home to 
Sydney and retired. 

Our decision to distribute the magazine ourselves got in the 
way of our planned trip right around Australia. In the end we 
didn't get out of the eastern states. But we met some nice 
people and saw a lot of the country and what's going on there. 

In this issue you'll meet Neil and Abigail and some of the 
other people we met. We're grateful to them and to everyone 
with whom we exchanged ideas. 

Letters and information, criticism and feedback from our 
readers are the lifeblood of this kind of magazine. 

There was some criticism on the use of aluminium as you'll 
see inside. A few readers were horrified to hear that we 
actually eat meat. At the moment we're veering towards 
vegetarianism -- but we still haven't been convinced of its 
benefits. Our entire beliefs in natural living and growing have 
evolved from a hard common sense and economic viewpoint. 

However, most of the mail we received was enthusiastic. 
Your letters are the only way we have of knowing what you 
think about the magazine. So keep the letters coming. We 
appreciate them. Tell us what you'd like to see in EARTH 
GARDEN. 

We didn't find our farm. If you happen to know of forty 
acres by the creek with a stone house, please let us know. Now 
we intend to stay in Sydney for six months or so to get 
EARTH GARDEN off the ground. In the future we hope to 
shift ourselves and the magazine to the country. It will grow as 
we do. 

Drop us a line at our new address: P.O. Box 111, Balmain, 
N.S.W. 2041. 


Peace and love, 


Keith & Irene. 


EARTH GARDEN 
NO. 3. 


EARTH GARDEN NO. 3 will have a special emphasis 
on craft, shelter and animals as well as the usual features. 

If you are involved in dome-building, pottery, 
keeping bees or goats, candle making or leather work, 
send us a story. We're also interested in leads to co-op 
craft outlets. Tell us and we'll list them in E.G. 3. 

All articles, photos and art work should be sent to 
EARTH GARDEN, P.O. Box 111, Balmain 2041. 


EARTH GARDEN 
NO. I. 


Genesis. The omens were good: 

The | Ching said: 

“Birth Pangs. Great progress and success. 

“The start of a new venture is always 
accompanied by struggles and difficulty and 
can only be successful if one is patient and 
persevering. 

“In such a way the plant struggles with 
difficulty out of the Earth, gradually rising 
above the surface as its persistence is 
rewarded.” 

CLEP AI OR SATS 

Our persistence has been rewarded. The 
plant EARTH GARDEN grew and has risen 
as the Ching predicted. 


EARTH GARDEN NO. 1/MOVE OUT TO 
THE COUNTRY/MAKING THE MOST OF 
IT IN THE CITY/MEGALOPOLIS - THE 
EXPANDING CITY/A GAS TRUCK/BACK- 
YARD FARM/HANS POULSEN ON THE 
NEW AGE/FARM A MINING LEASE/ 
LADYBIRD, LADY BIRD/COM- 
MUNITY/THE KIBBUTZ/OUR TIME ON 
KIBBUTZ/START A FOOD CO-OP/KEY: 
ACCESS TO GOOD THINGS/BONSAI/ 
MONTSALVAT/HOME CHAU COMMUNE/ 
FRIENDLY LITTLE WORMS/PLANTING 
TABLES FOR VEGETABLES/ORGANIC 
GROWING/COMPOST/MULCH/NO  DIG/ 
FRED ROBINSON/A GARDEN OF 
HERBS/MUSHROOMS/GROW BEAN 
SPROUTS/COMFREY/RECYCLE/ 
HIBACHI COOKING/AND MORE 


ORDER FORM 


EARTH GARDEN Cost $1.20 
P.O. Box 111 each copy 
Balmain 2041 (inc. post) 
NONA a vivo 4040 hina aa dm 
AGE tiki ake ond Sn Vaan ehasew se Tae 
Te ee ee ee Postcode ....... 
Please send: 


eS ee copies of EARTH GARDEN NO. 1 
wa dies copies of EARTH GARDEN NO.2. 


rer copies of EARTH GARDEN NO. 3. 
RES Re RAE 


